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We have added eight pages to this number to present 
our friends with a full copy of Mr. Clay’s report to the 


senate, on our relations with France. It is needless to 
invite the public attention to it—for the subject is of the 
highest importance, and the exposition is one of those 
public papers which makes an epoch in the lives of dis- 
tinguished men. The report is adverse to the ulterior 
views of the president, as set forth in his annual message 
—but this ‘‘difference of opinion” is expressed in terms 
that are, at once, courteous to the chief magistrate, and 
creditable to the committee. This report will probably 
have a circulation nearly equal to that of the message it- 
self—though there are some indications that certain of 
the lower grade of party presses will not insert it. This 
is wrong—on so great a national concern as peace or war, 
every body should be permitied to hear both sides, and 
especially arguments in favor of peace, when so frankly 
and honorably offered. 

It appears as if agreed, that neither house of congress 
entertains a present idea of carrying out the power of 
making ‘‘reprisals,’”’ as suggested by the president; anc 
we earnestly hope that nothing may happen in France to 
change this aspect of things—and business, which had 
been considerably agitated, is resuming the condition that 
belongs to a state of security and peace. If any thing, 
short of a direct action on the subject, can quict the pub- 
lie mind, Mr. Clay’s report will do it, effectually—and 
it isa paper that any man may read without an excite- 
ment of party feelings, the late minister to France and 
his personal friends excepted, because of the condemna- 
tion of the publication of his correspondence in relation 
to the treaty, as to the ¢ime and in the manner in which it 
was ushered to the world. To say the least of it, it was 
an imprudent affair—incapable of rendering any public 
good, but capable of producing a great public wrong, 
which has probably followed it. 

fg-Since the preceding was prepared for the press— 
we received an account of the proceedings of the senate 
in relation to Mr. Clay’s report from the committee, of 
which we cannot express our opinion so well as by adopt- 
ing the following remarks from the National Intelligencer 
of the 15th inst. 

Our readers—every reader—will, we hope, rejoice, at per- 
ceiving, from the account of yesterday’s proceedings in the 
senate, that a resolution has unanimously passed that body, de- 
claring that IT IS INEXPEDIENT AT PRESENT TO ADOPT ANY 
LEGISLATIVE MEASURE IN REGARD TO THE STATE OF AFFAIRS 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE. 

With this unquestionable proof of the pacific temper of the 
senate, and the indications of a similar frame of mind in the 
other body, we hope it will mow be understood, at home and 
abroad, that there is no morbid appetite for war among the 
grave and considerate portion of the American people, 

We congratulate our readers and the country at large, on this 
prompt and judicious decision of the senate. Declining, as it 
does, under existing circumstances, to ratify the rash measure 
recommended to congress by the presidentof the United States, 
we may reasonably hope that it will have the effect to do away 
any irritation created in the French chambers by the menacing 
tone of the president, and obtain justice without a resort to 
war with our ancient friend and and ally. 

The proceedings of the senate on this subject yesterday, will 
be found at large under the proper head. ‘The reader will 
there find that Mr. King, of Georgia, (after bearing the strongest 
testimony to the candid and temperate character of Mr. Clay’s 
report), moved to give to the resolution reported by Mr. Clay, 
such a modification as, without changing its substance, would 
obtain for it a unanimous vote. Mr. Clay accepted, in part, 
Mr. King’s amendment, but objected to other parts of it; when 
Mr. Webster suggested the form which the resolution finally 
assumed, and which ultimately obtained the unanimous sanc- 
tion of the senate. Thus, while Mr. Clay’s original resolution 
proposed only to withhold the specific measure recommended 
by the president, the resolution of the senate goes further, and 
declares that it will not, at present, adopt any legislative measure 
in regard to our affairs with France. 

Considering, that, by the vote of the senate yesterday, the 
question concerning our French relations is for the present put 
to rest, we shall refrain, ourselves, from any further discussion 
of it, unless it shall be necessarily revived by some new inci- 
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dent. We hope we have so discussed it, in what we have had 
occasion to say, as to shew that we have been influenced in 
regard to it solely by public considerations, the dictates of which 
it became our imperative duty to obey. 


Many persons were in attendance to hear Mr. Clay 
speak on the subject of the report; and, as soon as he was 
up, the house of representatives was without a quorum, 
and the press into the senate chamber became excessive, 
The character of his brief speech, happily corresponds 
with the magnanimity and power of the report; and, the 
latter, with many compliments to him, was unanimously 
accepted, in the passage of the resolution attached. It 
is now settled, we think, that, unless on account of some 
strong action against us, by France, that a war-spirit will 
not again appear at the present session—the committee of 
the house having declined, 6 to 3, to make any present 
report on the subject. The governor of Delaware, how- 
ever, has invited the legislature to an immediate conside- 
ration of the ‘‘mlitary system, together with the enaet- 
ment of such provisions as may be adequate to place the 
state in an attitude of preparation for the probable emer- 
gency!” 

On Monday last, Mr. Webster pronounced a great 
speech in support of the bill making an appropriation to 
satisty the claims of our citizens for French spoliations 
committed prior to 1800. Though the subject is rather 
one of dry detail, a very large number of persons attend- 
ed to hear him—ladies and gentlemen; members of the 
house of representatives and other distinguished indivi- 
duals, among them the venerable chief justice of the 
United States, who was handed to a seat, in a very affec- 
tionate and respectful manner, by one of the senators. 
It was difficult to keep a quorum in the house. Messrs, 
Calhoun and Clay also briefly spoke on the subject. 

A correspondent of the ‘Baltimore Gazette”’—says 
that **the press for room (seats were out of the question) 
was extremely great;” and adds— 

He began by repudiating a charge which has been published 
in a letter in an Albany paper, declaring him deeply interested 
in the success of the bill under consideration, which granted to 
certain American citizens indemnities for spoliations made upon 
their property by France prior to 1800. He said he was ashamed 
to confess that the letter had been written by a member of congress, 
and that the assertion contained in it was false and malicious. 
Having disposed of this business, he commenced upon the work, 
he said, in hand, which was an elaborate research into the jus- 
tice of the claims. There was no eloquence, no display, but a 
toiling through state papers and public documents; the whole 
of which you will have in detail from the reporters. 


— 


Tt will be seen in the proceedings of congress, that Mr. 
Polk has reported a bill from the committee on ways and 
means, to suspend the receipts of the bills or notes of the 
bank of the United States, in the payment of dues to the 
United States—unless the damages claimed on the bill 
drawn by the secretary of the treasury on the treasury of 
France, are given up. And that Mr. Benton, in the se- 
nate, has also called for certain information which, he 
believes, will tend to discredit the management of the 
bank. 

In the present prospects of the bank, it may well be 
asked, why these movements against it? Its opponents 
say the bank is ‘‘killed,” and so it seems that it really 
is, as to a renewal of its charter;* and such proceedings 
can only add to the embarrassments which, every one be- 
lieves, must attend the winding-up of its affairs, and the 
return of its capital to the stockholders—a large part of 
which will go out of active employment, in this country, 
unless the United States, or the individual states, shall 
require new loans, and to a large amount. [The publie 
stocks of the latter are chiefly held on European account. } 











«To the renewal of the charter, it should be recollected, that, 
to the power of the friends of the administration, must be added 
the votes in congress of those opposed to the bank, as being 
unconstitutional—a large and important interest, in both houses. 
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But Mr. Polk’s bill, if passed, will have no manner of 
effect on the business of the bank—for its solvency is not 
now to be *‘questioned!” No one, however, perhaps, 
ean think that such a law would pass, at the present ses- 
sion—why then offer the bill? Does it not appear like 
the doing of the fat knight, sir John, on the body of ‘‘gun- 
powder’* Percy, which be feared though a dead one? 

As to the damages, the United States can sue the bank, 
but the bank cannot sue the U. States. Is there any hu- 
man being, enabled, as the bank is, to obtain for his claim 
a legal hearing, that would not act just as the bank has 
done? Not one—not one. Let the bank be sued, and 
the case be placed on an immediate issue, to which the 
bank will cheerfully agree. If the daw is against the 
bank, the damages retained will be promptly restored— 
if otherwise, they will be regularly added to the moneys 
of the bank. Does it look fair—is it fuir—that the 
United States should be the sole judge of their own case, 
in a matter like this? Congress has power to force 
payment of the part of the dividend withheld, if unjustly 
retained; but the bank has no power to force congress 
into a repayment of the money, if once parting with it— 
and so will hold on; as Mr. /’o/k, himself, would do, un- 
der similar circumstances—as has happened in hundreds 
of similar instances, and will happen in hundreds of 
others. There is nothing new in this proceeding of the 
bank. 


The very able report made to the Baltimore conven- 
tion, as to the probable amount of the tolls that will be 
received on the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, after it 
reaches the coal mines near Cumberland, presented by 
Andrew Stewart, esq. (one of the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion in congress), is inserted in following pages—not 
more to favor the progress of that great national work, 
than on account of the many curious and generally use- 
ful and interesting statistical facts that enriches it, 
through the ability and zeal of its author. 

This truth has long been manifest to every man ac- 
customed to reflect upon political economical subjects— 
that, whether referring to domestic or foreign supplies 
of food, clothing and shelter, convenience or comfort, we 
must diminish space and save time, that we may come 
into fair competition with the people of other countries 
—the former by roads and canals, the latter by improved 
machinery, &e. The cost of food and shelter as much 
enters into the cost of manufactured articles, as an out- 
lay for the cotton, wool, iron, fuel, &c. from which they 
are composed—/ador, indeed, being with respect to near- 
ly all things, the material of ‘chief value;”’ as well if in 
gold digged in North Carolina, as coal mined in Virgi- 
nia, cotton-land cleared and cultivated in Louisiana, iron 
made in Pennsylvania, cotton spun and woven in Rhode 
Island, or wool grown, or woollen cloth manufactured, 
in the eastern states, generally—and a reduced price for 
labor, when caused by reduced costs of subsistence and 
shelter, &c. through savings of time or otherwise, has a 
natural and direct tendency to lessen costs to consumers, 
of every possible condition or quality. 

We think that the production of the people of the 
United States, (say 14 millions), exclusive of the increas- 
ed value of lands cleared and improved for agricultural 
purposes, must be, at least, equal to 1,400,000,000 dollars 
a year, or $100 per capita. ‘This will appear reasonable 
to those who reflect on the subject—which includes the 
subsistence and shelter of every description, and ad/ that 
yertains to the domestic or foreign trade. If 900 mil- 
ses worth of these be required for the immediate use 
of the producers of them, we have still 500 millions for 

rst exchanges of real values—that is, as the farmer 
pays the blacksmith his bill by the sale of wheat, or as 
that wheat, made into flour, passes to the merchant, and 
obtains its market on the coast of the Pacific. The 
chief value of many of these articles is in the cost of 
their transportations to market, such as fuel, lumber, 
&e. and, if on the aggregate production of agriculture 
and manufactures, forests and mines, only ten per cent. 
be saved, we have 50 millions to ‘‘come and go”’ upon in 
our competition with foreign nations, or to add to the na- 
tional wealth annually acquired, as the case may be. 

In this brief, and, to us, simple statement, we may see 
the vast importance, (which goes ou geometrically), of 
diminishing space, or saving time, as suggested above. 





——2 
In such vast amounts, accuracy is not affected—but the 
principle is certain—and as plain as a “‘pike-staff.” 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Commercial, speaking 
of the proceedings in congress, says— 4 

Mr. Stewart introduced a resolution in the house which was 
adopted, directing the committee on commerce to ‘inquire into 
the expediency of establishing a ‘port of entry’ at Brownsville 
in the state of Pennsylvania.’’ ’ 

On inquiring where BROWNSVILLE might be, I was amused 
to Jearn that it lies on the contemplated route of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal—on the west declivity of the Alleghany, fifty se- 
ven miles distant from the Ohio river. “At what elevation 
above tide water??? inquired a by -stander—‘‘between six and 
eight hundred feet,”’ replied Mr. Stewart!! Good, noble, mag- 
nificent!! A port of entry eight hundred feet above tide water, 
near the summit of the Alleghany!! 

The purpose of Mr. Stewart, (who is, by the bye), one 
of the most steady and strong friends of internal im- 
provement that ever had a seat in congress, is easily un- 
derstood—it is the improvement of the Monongahela 
river to its junction with the Ohio, a matter in which 
Baltimore is much interested; provided, also, Cumber- 
land, on the Potomac, is, likewise, made ‘‘a port of en- 
try,” that the Chesapeake and Ohio canal may be extend- 
ed to that important point; which is now the leading ob- 
ject with us, though not the only one that deeply con- 
cerns us. This, however, is plain, that we must pro- 
mote works of improvement not only to the ‘“‘great- 
west,” but reach the interior of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, &e. We have a happy location, and it is self- 
duty to make the most of it. 

We insert certain articles in relation to small bank 
notes, and recommend them to the attention of the read- 
er. The extract added, from the late message of the 
governor of Wew York, as to these notes, leaves the mat- 
ter entirely open, as it was expected that it would be. 
He has, however, taken a stand against the ineorpora- 
tion of new banks. That there are too many of them, 
cannot be doubted; but, as they exist—others, in parti- 
cular locations, may be necessary to the ‘general wel- 
fare;’’ and, if we must have ‘*monopolies,” we think that 
the fewer the better—enough being preserved to check- 
mate each other, or hold the balance even before the 
people. Hence, while we are generally opposed to the 
making of new banks, we are particularly so against the 
establishment of small ones, and for many reasons. The 
doge of Venice, in the days of his power, was not near 
so fearful as the council of ten. One ‘‘aristocrat” is bet- 
ter than many. ‘The one, perchance, may be weil dis- 
posed—but the many cannot be. The first, in some de- 
gree, content with power possessed, may act moderately 
—but itis the nature of each of the second to seek some 
distinction over his fellow; or, if associating, perhaps 
only for the purpose of mutual protection and mutual 
aggrandisement, at the public expense. 

The supreme court commenced its annual session on 
Monday last—present judges Marshall, Thompson and 
McLeun—and justice Baldwin appeared on the follow- 
ing day. 


Mr. Wayne, of the house of representatives from 
Georgia, has been appointed, by the president and se- 
nate, an associate judge of the supreme court of the U. 
States, in the place of Johnson, deceased. 


Mr. Wayne has taken his seat on the bench of the su- 
preme court, vice Johnson, deceased—of which lofty 
place, all parties agree in considering him worthy, be- 
lieving that he will not bea partisan judge. Thisisa 
compliment to be proud of—in times like the present. 

The court passed the usual order, in respect to the 
memory of justice Johnson, on the motion of the attorney 
general, acting on behalf of the bar, and the officers of 
the court. 

There are, in our humble opinion, some strong objec- 
tions to the constitution of this court—but, whether the 
removal of these would not render more evil than good, 
(in affording grounds for new objections), is a very seri- 
ous question. Its hall ‘‘7s the cave of Trophonius,” or 
of oracles, as John Randolph called it in the asperity ef 
his temper; but many of its formerly supposed errors 
have become acknowledged truths, by the silent, yet sure 





operations of time; and, if some of its decisions are still 
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regarded wrong, (though very few, if any, are generally 
so), it is accepted that they were the result of an honest 
and enlightened judgment; and admitted, by all thinking 
men, that whatever tends to diminish the ‘‘uncertainty of 
the law,”’ in the establishment of knotty points of the law, 
isa public blessing. For so it is, that law-makers, as 
well as judges, are not infallible—and that ‘‘angels do 
not descend” to give us unerring legislative, exeeutive or 
judicial decisions! Perfection is not hoped for; and all 
that can be expected is the honest judgment of indepen- 
dent and intelligent individuals—who, in the frailty of 
human nature, are liable to error, however zealously 
they may strive to avoid it. 

The ‘*National Intelligencer,” of yesterday, says— 

The venerable judge Duval has resigned his seat on the 
bench of the supreme court of the United States; and Roger B. 
Taney, of Maryland, is understood to have been nominated to 
the senate, by the president of the United States, yesterday, to 
succeed him. [The nomination has not been acted upon. ] 

Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, intended to have resigned 
his seat in the senate on the 13th inst. but a very large 
majority in the legislature remonstrated against it, even 
at the expiration of his period of service, the 3d of March 
—and re-elected him to serve another term of six years, 
two-thirds of the members of both houses voting for him. 
It is not yet known whether he will accept this re-elec- 
tion—but it is not an easy thing to refuse it. 

The new senators, Mr. Cuthbert, from Georgia, and 
Mr. Goldsborough from Maryland, have taken their 
scats—in the places of Messrs. Forsyth and Chambers, 
resigned, 

The nation, we think, will feel grateful to Mr. Young, 
of Connecticut, for bringing up before congress a recol- 
lection of capt. Hale, of the revolutionary army. His 
case is a thousand times stronger than was that of major 
Andre, for whom there has been so much ‘‘sympathy.” 

We have received the annual message of the governor 
of ew York to the legislature, on opening the session. 
It is a well-written paper, and abounds with important 
information concerning the affairs of the ‘empire state.” 
But, with the messages of other governors, it must be post- 
poned. It is well, in many respects, that the legislatures 
of several of the states are in session at the same time— 
hut very inconvenient to us; for we cannot make room 
for such messages and notice their proceedings as we 
would. We shall, however, endeavor to insert the sta- 
ustical parts, as well as some of the political suggestions 
or speculations, that the messages contain, as being useful 
for reference. 

The National Intelligencer says— 

In the legislature of Ohio an incident of rather an unusual 


character has recently oecurred, of which the particulars are 
somewhat curious. 

It appears that, during the late session of the legislature of 
the sister state of Georgia, certain resolutions were passed, in- 
elructing the senators, &c. of that state, to use all proper means 
to prevent the chartering of any bank of the United States, and 
to vote the resolution of the national senate, of the 28th of 
March last, declaring that the president had exceeded his con 
stitutional and legitimate powers, be expunged from the journals 
of that body. By one of these resolutions, the governor of 
Georgia was directed to send copies to the president of the U. 
States, and to each of the ‘senators and representatives of that 
state in congress. That gentieman, however, saw fit to exceed 
his authority, and forwarded a copy of these documents to the 
executive of Ohio. He did not, however, request the latter to 
lay them before the assembly. So far as may be inferred from 
his communication, he intended them only for the private in- 
spection of governor Lucas. But the latter sent them forthwith 
to the house, as relating, in his opinion, to subjects deeply in- 
teresting to the American people. 

Under these circumstances a motion was made that the re- 
solutions, not being addressed to the legislature, nor calling for 
any action on its part, but directly proposing instructions to the 
public servants of Georgia only, be not received. Aftera wide 
and warm debate, this motion was carried, in the house of re- 
presentatives, by a vote of 40 tu 26. 


A large party of the friends of the administration, 
members of congress and others, celebrated the extin- 
petsionent of the public debt, and the victory at New Or- 
eans, on the 8th inst. at Washington. We shall make 
liberal extracts from the official aecount of the proceed- 








ings, toasts and speeches, &c. for early republication and 
record. 


The legislature of Kentucky met at Frankfort on the 
Sist ult. here were three gentlemen named for speaker 
of the house, and sixteen ballots, before a choice was 
made. At last— 

The following resolution was then adopted: 

Resolved, That in future ballotings for speaker, the members 
of this house shall be at liberty to vote for any member thereof, 
without regard to any nomination that has been made, or may 
hereafter be made, and that on such trial, the gentleman re- 
ceiving the smallest number of votes, shall be successively 
dropped, until a choice be made. 

On taking the vote, it stood, for Breck 32; Wickliffe 
30; Helm 29. 

‘The name of Mr. Helm was then dropped, and another 
vote taken, and Mr. Wickliffe received 49 votes, and 
Mr. Breck 44. 

So Mr. Wickliffe was elected speaker. 

It will be seen that the house of commons of Worth 
Carolina, by a very decided vote, 82 to 32, has passed 
certain resolutions ‘‘instructing” her senators and repre- 
sentatives in congress to vote for, in fact, “Mr. Cray’s 
LAND BILL!” The senate, however, has rejeeted these 
resolutions. 

The ‘‘Raleigh Register” has the following singular 
article— 

On Friday last, [January 2], the house of commons, by a 
vote of 62to 52, expeLLeD Robert Potter, one of its members, 
from his seat fn the legislature. It appears from the report of 
the committee, appointed to investigate the facts, that Potter 
lost a considerable sum of money at cards, and then snatched 
the same, (lying at the time om the table between the parties), 
and made off with it, after drawing weapons to intimidate his 
adversary, and thereby made good his retreat. 

‘The ayes and noes on the question are given. 

The legislature of Massachusetts commenced its an- 
nual session on the 7th inst. 

The following is a summary statement of the state of 
the public funds of Virginia, on the Ist inst. 

Deposited in the bank of Virginia $255,349 70; in the 
Farmers’ bask of Virginia $255,809 89—total $511,159 
59. 


To the credit of the commonwealth, $356,054 94 
Literary fund, 24,943 17 
James river company, 29,533 39 
Board public works, 30,348 35 
Northwestern turnpike road, 70,274 89 


Gain in change prior to April, 1829, 4 85 


$511,159 59 
L,. Burroot, treasurer com, 

A proposition has been submitted to the people of 
Wheeling to construct a steam earriage, adapted to com- 
mon roads, and be first placed upon the national road 
between Wheeling aud Zanesville. 

The ‘Richmond Enquirer” of the 6th instant had 
thirteen of its long and wide columns of small type, 
filled with the political ‘*workings” of parties in that 
state. The election of a senator,(Mr. Leigh’s time ex- 
piring on the 3d of Mareh), has caused as much writing 
as would make a book as large as the famous ‘‘mam- 
moth cheese,” presented to Mr. Jefferson, soon after he 
was elected president of the United States. 

Gen. William Henry Harrison is much spoken of, in 
some parts of Pennsylvania, as a proper candidate for the 
presidency of the United States. 

There are great gamblings in certain stocks, at New 
York. That of the Morris canal, for an example, rose, 
in a few days, or from 85 to 165! The !osses and gains 
of the jobbers are ealled “tremendous.” In all the 
mighty amount of business done, it is most probable that 
a single share of stock had not been delivered! These 
dealings are only as bets, made about prices, at fixed days. 
Persons who do not hold a share, sell hundreds! Indeed, 
it is probable that more shares have been bargained for 
than is in the company. This is glorious work between 
the ‘‘bulls” and the ‘‘bears”—in the elegant terms of the 
stock exchange, which means the buyers and sellers. 
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It seems as if there was one fire in almost every 24 
hours at New York, and the losses sustained are very 
t—several houses, or a whole block of buildings, be- 

ng consumed atatime. The firemen’s duty is, indeed, 
a severe one in that city. It would appear that there 
is something radically wrong in the construction of many 


of the buildings in New York—and full supplies of water 
are not easily obtained. 


It would appear that, at several places, capitalists are 
Biving a sudden or new direction to their money. We 

ave noticed afew of what many persons consider wild 
speculations in property on Long Island—as though the 
whole ground would be needed for the extension of the 
city of New York!*—and houses and lots, in the city 

roper, are selling at enormous rates. So also it is at 
Boston and Philadelphia, and some other places of less 
note, in the north and south, east or west—while in ma- 
ny, no such speculations are going on, and the value of 
lands is, perhaps, receding. But these ‘‘ups and downs” 
are perpetually going on. We have had a full share of 
them in Baltimore, and they have happened, and will 
happen, elsewhere. They must ‘‘regulate themselves.” 
Money is very plenty, from the want of a demand for it, 
and the present excitement leads those who have it, to 
make investments in land. Before a month, it may take 
another turn—but to what particular point no one can 
say. We hope that it may be towards internal improve- 
ments (roads, canals and bridges) and manufactures. 
The former needs a large amount of money, and some of 
the latter afford fair prospects of success, though others 
may decline: and there is this great advantage in both, 
that, though proprictors may not make a large interest, 
the country is benefitted by the out-lay, ‘This is not al- 
ways so with building lots. ‘There is no creation of va- 


lue in the advanced prices that they bear, until they are 
improved. 


The mayor of Baltimore, in his annual communica- 
tion, says— 

From the most accurate reports that I have been enabled to 
obtain, it appears that 7 buildings of 4 stories, 51 of 3 stories, 
509 of 2 stories, and 16 of 1 story, making a total of 583, have 
been erected within the limits of the city, during the past year. 

A very large proportion of these buildings, however, 
we regret to say, are small ones. 

The whole actual amount of the city stock debt is 
nearly a million of dollars—chiefly created on account 
of works of internal improvement, that will pay a good 
dividend, in time—or, at least, advance the value of pro- 
perty in the city, so that its owners can well afford to 
pay the interest on these loans. 


— 


The accumulating power of corruption is well deserib- 
ed in the following extract from an old English writer, 
as we find it in the ‘‘Boston Courier:” 

But among the crimes which regard a state, robbing the pub- 
lic is the greatest; becanse upon the frugal administration of the 

ublic treasure, the very being of the commonwealth depends. 

t is the worst sort of treason, as it draws all other sorts of trea- 
son after it. It disconceris the measures of government, and 
laye the ground-work of seditions, rebellions, and all kinds of 
public miseries. These crimes receive their aggravation from 
the greatness of the persons who commit them. One greut man 
who gets a hundred thousand pounds by cheating the public, must 


wink and connive at ten others, who shall wrong it of ten thou- 
sand each; and a at ten limes as many more, who shall defraud 
it of one thousand, 


— 


The large and beautiful Methodist chapel at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. was consumed by fire on the morning of the 
Sth. The loss is 20,000 dollars—no insurance. 


It will be seen by the late accounts from England, that 
cotton maintains its liberal price, at Liverpool— 

And that the new ministry had been filled up. It is 
believed that they cannot obtain a majority in the house 
of commons, unless in the abandonment of their own 
high tory principles; and, perhaps, not even if they 
should do so, with the whole power of the crown at their 





*“Great Barn island,’’ in the 12th ward, New York, lying at 
Hell-Gate, has been divided into 700 lots, with streets between 
them, &c. It is proposed to build, or rebuild a bridge, from the 
114th street, on Manhattan, to Great Barn island. 





~~ 


disposal to obtain votes. The condition of things “looks 
squally.” 


The same may be said, we think, of the general as- 
pect of Europe. The ‘‘peace like a war” that has been 
so long maintained, many suppose will soon come to its 
end in open hostilities—but on what precise account, no 
one ventures to predict. We hope that the United 
States may be kept free from the ‘‘throes and convul- 


sions of the old world.” We have enough of ‘‘agita- 
tions” without them. 


ee 


The following resolution, introduced by gen. Hamil- 
ton, was unanimously adopted by the legislature of Soush 
Carolina, and is a gratifying act of justice to a gallant 
son of South Carolina: 

Resolved, That the governor be authorised to purchase, and 
cause to be presented to captain Wa. B. SHuprick, of the 
United States navy, and a native of South Carolina, a sword 
with suitable emblematical devices and inscriptions, in th? 
name and in behall of this state, in testimony of the high sense of 
this legislature of his distinguished gallantry and good conduct 
in the memorable engagement of the United States frigate 
Constitution, with bis majesty’s two ships, the Cyane and Le- 
vant, which resulted in their capture, on the 20th of February, 
1815; and for the admirable skill and coolness displayed by him, 
as first lieutenant of the Constitution, during the subsequent 
chase of that ship by the whole British squadron, off the island 
of St. Jago, as well as for his devoted and valiant services dur- 


ing the whole war, which were so well calculated to reflect 
lustre upon his native state. 


— 


The **Tribune,” a newspaper published in Paris, was 
lately seized for the one hundredth aud fourth time. 
This is taking liberty with the press! 


a OD Ot — 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

We have accounts from London to the evening of the 16th 
Dec. by another arrival at New York. Our splendid packets 
have placed the two cities eight or ten days NEARER than they 
used to be! The most important things contained in the papers 
are as follow: 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The new tory ministry has been filled up thus— 

Sir R. Peel First lord of the treasury and chanceHor 
of the exchequer. 

Lord chancellor. 

Foreign secretary. 

Privy seal. 

First lord of the admiralty. 

President of the council. 

Secretary of the home department. 

Secretary of war. 

Secretary for Ireland, 

Master general of the ordnance. 

President of the beard of trade. 

Sir E. Knatehbull Paymaster of the forces. 

Lord Ellenborough President of the board of control. 

The above form the cabinet. 

The secretaryship for the colonies and the chancellorship for 
the duchy of Lancaster are not yet filled up. 

The following appointments have been made: 

Sir J. Scarlett Ciief baron of the exchequer. 
Sir LE. Sugden Chancellor of Ireland, 
Lord Jersey Lord Chamberlain. 


Several cabinet couneils have been held—and parliament was 
further prorogued until the 18th inst. 
ments were yet to be made. 

Great dissatisfaction, and a strong excitement, prevails in 
England—very large and highly inflamed meetings of the peo 
ple had been held; but to the date above given, no acts of vio- 
lence had been reported. The London ‘*Morning Chronicle,” 
as a specimen, speaks of the present state of things as follows: 

“To the amazement caused by the coup d’etat at Brighton, 
and the interregnum of the duke, has succeeded a deep deter- 
mined feeling of disgust and resentment at the impudent expe- 
riment now making, of forcing back upon us the children and 
the champions of the old abominable systems—the Goulburns, 
the Herries, the Granville Somersets, the Billies Lowther and 
Holmes, the Dawsons, the Hardinges and Horace Twisses—the 
quarter-day apostate patriots, and all the offensive half forgot 
ten, who lorded it over us in the old boroughmongering days, 
which we fully thought were never to return. 

“The people, we say, will not suffer these men to be their 
masters again. They will not bear them under their old master 
the duke and his colors; nor will they allow themsvlves to be 
cheated by them, under the false pretences of his demure 
deputy. 

“The elections will soon decide the question, at once and 
forever. Neither force nor fraud can give these impudent ad- 
venturers an increase to their present force of more than thirty 
or forty votes; and what will that strength be?—not a fourth of 
the total number of the house? All the counties put together. 


Lord Lyndhurst 
Duke of Wellington 
Lord Wharnclifie 
Earl of Aberdeen 
Lord Rossyin 

Mr. Goulburn 

Mr. Herries 

Sir Henry Hardinge 
Sir G. Murray 

Mr. E. Baring 


Other lesser appoint 








in England, Ireland and Scotland, return only 254 members, 
and if these so-called conservatives had them all—what then: 








————— 
—————— 








But some of these deluded men say they have 280 or 300 se- 
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There has been a tremendous inundation at Canton—follow- 


cure. Itis not true; but suppose it were—what then? In the | ed by the loss of many lives and much property. 


one case, the smooth-faced gentlemen on the treasury bench 

meets parliament with a majority of 98; in the other 58 against 

him. Did ever minister do this before, after a dissolution? 
“Has any man a right, with such prospects to make such an 
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A BANDITTI DISCOVERED. 
We feel somewhat humbled in publishing the following ac- 


experiment? Has he a right to throw the country into confu- | count from the **New York Courier,’’ (and it appears to be a 


sion by the dissolution of a two-year’s parliament? Where is 
the precedent for such conduct. 

“We hope, and we believe, that the first day of the next ses- 
sion will not pass over without a motion of inquiry as to who 
dared to advise his majesty to dismiss his last government— 
who dared to advise him to dismiss his late parliament with- 
out cause of complaint against either the government or the 
parliament, and without any chance of administering the affairs 
of the country by other men, or with other measures.’’ 

Many things ofa like character have appeared in the news- 

ers. 

i true bill was on Wednesday found by the grand jury of Sur- 
rey, against the bishop of Winchester and nine others, among 
whom are three clergymen and two magistrates, on indictment, 
for an assault committed upon the rev. Cornelius Griffin, ata 
public meeting recently held at Epsom, on behalf of the society 
for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts. 

The Paris paper (the Constitutional) states that “prince Tal 
leyrand speaks of a letter which he has received from the duke 
of Wellington, inviting him to return to London, and assuring 
him that no alteration would be made in the foreign relations 
of the country.”? 

A Liverpool paper of Dec. 17, says—Nine hundred and fifty 
chests of tea have been imported from the United States in the 
packet ship “England”? which arrived here yesterday. 

Consols, for account, Dec. 15, 91 7-8 a 92. 

, Sy rev. Edward Irving, famous for his religious notions, is 
ead. 

The splendid (N. Y.) packet ship, the United States, soon 
after leaving her dock, in Liverpool, (the weather being very 

foggy and dark), was stranded in the river—a part of her cargo 
had been saved, but it was supposed that the ship would be lost. 
The whole loss is of a large amount. 

Itis reported the princess Victoria, presumptive heir of the 
British throne, is to marry the second son of the prince of 
Orange. 

Cotton, at Liverpool, Dec. 12—Uplands 8} to 104; Orleans 8 
to 114; Alabamas 8&4 to 10i—sales. ‘The market steady. 

American stocks—New York 5’s, of 1845—105. Pennsylva- 
nia 5’s, Of 1850 to 1860—104. Ohio 6’s, of 1850—114. U.8. 
bank, £22 15s, 

FRANCE. 

The chamber of deputies, after a day or two of interregnum, 
resumed its sittings on Saturday, December 13th. The business 
commenced at about half past one. M. Dupin in the ehair. 
After some reports were made upon petitions of local interest, 
the president of the council, the duke de Trevise, read a project 
of law relative to the military school of St. Cyr. There were 

not more than 150 deputies present. 

Nothing had yet transpired on the subject of American claims. 

A strong persecution of the press yet exists. Political crimes, 
as they are called, and political victims, are very numerous in 

France. We fear it must be believed that “the Bourbons are 

restored.’? Buta general amnesty is spoken of. 

Four per cent stocks 106f. 26c. M. de Broglie goes minister 


true statement, not being yet contradicted), but it is just that 
the facts stated should be ‘registered.’ 


Through the agency of Huntington, one of the most vigilant 
of our police officers, the most extensive band of robbers ever 
known in the United States, has been discovered, and some of 
Lhe most prominent members of the gang arrested, and in a fair 
way to receive the punishment of their crimes. For the cir- 
cumstances which lead to this extraordinary development, we 
are indebted to Mr. Huntington, and they are as follows: 


About two months since the schooner James Fisher, bound 
hence for Philadelphia, and laden with a cargo valued at eight 
thousand dollars, was in a gale of wind cast away on the beach 
at Barnegat inlet, Monmouth county, New Jersey. The night 
a(ter she went on shore she was boarded by a gang of about 
one hundred land pirates, who carried off the whole of her 
cargo in stnall boats, and, as it now appears, secreted the goods 
in their respective dwellings, near the beach, and in the inte- 
rior of the country. The vessel was not insured! and notwith- 
standing the utmost exertions of her commander, he was unable 
to discover a vestige of the plundered property. Three weeks 
after the wreck of the James Fisher, the schooner Henry Frank- 
lin, with a full cargo, bound from Boston to Philadelphia, was, 
under similar adverse circumstances, stranded at the same 
place. This vessel was insured at the United States and Com- 
monwealth insurance offices at Boston. The morning after the 
disaster the captain went before William Platt, esq. a justice of 
the peace residing near the spot where the vessel was strand- 
ed, and made the statement and protest usual on such occa- 
sions. In the night following, during the absence of the captain, 
a band of pirates, numbering more than one hundred, with faces 
blackened, and otherwise disguised, made a descent on the 
stranded vessel, ordered the mate and seamen to leave her, and 
threatened them with instant death in case they made any re- 
sistance. They then forced the hatebes and carried off 71 
bags of coffee and 35 barrels mackerel. The mate hastened to 
tind the captain, and communicated the circumstances of the 
robbery. They instantly armed themselves and furnished the 
crew wiih weapons, and returned to the wreck, but in the 
interim the plunderers had fled, and the vessel remained un- 
molested. As soon as the insurance companies at Boston re- 
ceived account of the accident, and subsequent robbery of the 
vessel, they despatched an agent to the New York police office. 


He made application to Huntington for advice on the sub- 
ject, and furnished him with full power to proceed in the affair, 
and authorised him to disburse any reasonable amount of mo- 
ney in order to recover the property and bring the robbers to 
justice. Huntington being thus fully empowered, at once com- 
menced Operations, and the exercise of that extraordinary tact 
with which he is gifted, succeeded before night in discovering 
and arresting one of the most prominent leaders of the gang, a 
captain Hulschart, who was then on board his sloop, the New 
Jersey, of Barnegat, lying in the North river. After having 
lodged this fellow in Bridewell, he sought out and secured two 
sailors also concerned in plundering the Henry Franklin. One 


to London. A reportis sent forth that Russia will demand of of them called himself Halcomb Everingham, but the other 
France, as an indemnity due on account of Poland, in the sum | tefused to give his name. Huntington then applied mg ae 
of 15@ millions of francs! Some think it a joke—but others | Betts for authority to remove the prisoners to New Jersey, 


say it is serious. 
The London “Morning Herald” has the following article— 


which being granted, they were safely lodged in Newark jail. 
Immediately after the arrest of Hulschart became known, it 


“Ministers are not satisfied with the species of support the | W48 Observed that most of the Barnegat vessels lying in the 
chamber appears disposed to give them. It is too obviously | North river, hoisted sail and went to sea, and what is most 
qualified to give confidence to the court, and is, at the special | Singular, not one of them has been heard of since. Huntington 
instance of the king, about to be tested in a manner that will, | "¢%' applied to Garrett D. Wall, esq. United States district at- 


if I be not misinformed, sliow, that, on one point at least, the 
majority will withhold its support from them—thatis the out- 
lay on the money. It has been determined in the council that 
the bill for authorising the payment of a million sterling to the 
United States of America, as an indemnity for the losses occa 
sioned to subjects of the states by the Berlinand Milan decrees 
of Napoleon shall be forthwith introduced into the chamber of 
deputies. The consequence will be, [ am assured, its rejection 
once more. How the king and admiral de Rigny, (whose brother 
is much interested in the matter), are to get out of the difficulty 
in which its rejection would once more place his majesty and 
his foreign officer, l cannot conceive; but think it possible that 
an attempt may be made to re-open the negotiation, and bargain 
with a view to reduce the compensation to, at the utmost, the 
sum agreed to be paid by Napoleon—nuamely, 13 millions of 
franes ( £520,000.) Whether general Jackson will acquiesce in 
this paltry proceeding remains to be seen. The king’s honor is 
“pledged”? us (general Sebastiani said), to the payment of a 
million, and I guess that brother Jonathan will exactits redemp 
tion.’? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is nothing important from Spain—Mina has not been 
able to meet the “‘rebels,”? though he has sought them; but the 
war gave no promise of a speedy termination. 
_ Aecounts from Ceylon are said to have been received of an 
insurrection having broken out there, and that several lives had 


torney tor New Jersey, in order to obtain process for the arrest 
of several other robbers. Having procured the necessary au- 
thority, he, in company with general Darcey, marshal of New 
Jersey, set sail in the revenue cutter Alert, captain Gold, which 
was placed under his direction by Mr. Swartwout, collector of 
our port. On their way to Barnegat they fell in with another 
leader of the pirates, captain Edward Wainwright, who was 
coming to New York in his schooner loaded with wood. They 
arrested him, and proceeded on their voyage. Having arrived 
at the inlet, Huntington, with a sufficient force, proceeded to a 
tavern kept by one John Allen, senior. 


The old culprit had made his escape, but they succeeded in 
arresting his three sons, Isaac, Abraham and John, all members 
of the gang. They next commenced searching the house, and 
found a part of the cargo of the James Fisher, which was 
known by the private marks furnished by the merchant in Phi- 
ladelphia to Huntington. He next arrested Reuben Grant, 
another tavern keeper, in whose house he also found goods 
thut were stolen from the James Fisher. The officer and his 
associates then proceeded across the bay to the main shore, 
and arrested Joseph and Thomas Bannell, storekeeper and 
farmer. After this, their visit was to no less a personage than 
William Platt, esquire,* (the identical magistrate before whom 
the captain of the Henry Franklin had entered his protest), in 
order to arrest him and his son as particeps criminis, but the 








been lost. 


*Since arrested by a party under the direction of gen. Darcey, 
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birds had flown. In the house of this conservator of the peace, 
Huntington fuund a quantity of the property which had been 

lundered from a vessel called the Gen. Putnam, wrecked on 

arnegat shoal in the year 1833, at which time goods tothe value 
of $30,000 were stolen by the wreckers. Although the great devil 
of the band and his son had escaped, they coutrived to appre- 
hend another pirate named Zephaniah Johnson, a resident in 
Platt’s house. Mr. Huntington states that nearly two thirds of 
the inhabitants of that district, to the extent of four or five 
niles, are implicated in these villainous transactions, to which 
they were instigated by the magistrate. The work of piracy 
has been going en for years past, and many of those concerned 
have grown rich by their iniquity. Farmers, store keepers, 
sailors and heads of families have absconded and left their pro. 
perty, from the dread of the retribution which surely awaits 
them. The names of nearly one hundred are known to the 
authorities, and no effort will be left untried to bring to punish- 
ment one of the most extensive banditti that this or any other 
country hasever known. Unwilling to excite public prejudice 
against those beings, bad as they are, we refrain from detailing 
the fiend like arts and contrivances which it is said they re- 
sorted to, to secure the destruction of vessels and the plunder 
of property. Many of them are too horrible for detail, and 
perhaps are untrue. 

OO Bne- 
THE WAR IN SPAIN. 

The condition of Spain is an awful one. The long continued 
civil wars, together witis the influence of an abominable priest. 
hood, have rolied back civilization, and rendered vast numbers 
of the people little better than bandits and assassins. 

** Dear friend Echeveria: I beg you will place in the hands of 
his majesty the accompanying. I have not time to write all I 
could wish, and on that account I do not forward the official 
details. The marquis de Valdespina has not left my side dur- 
ing the two glorious actions, and Zavalia was with the advance, 
executing my orders. 

“To-day the noted O’Doyle, his brother, the captain, and 
other officers, were shot. The field of battle presents a horrid 
sight. ‘The number of prisoners is very great. ‘l’o-morrow, ac- 
cording to the orders which I receive here, I shall be able to 
ananage the interview with his majesty. Adieu, &c. 

(Signed “THOMAS ZUMALACARREGUY. 

*€ October 28, 1834. 

“To Don Jean Echeveria, president of the governing Junta 
of Navarre. 

“P,S. Tired with killing, Iordered quarters to be given to the 
prisoners.’? 

(Enclosure to his majesty.) 
** Heredia, 7 o’clock at night, Oct. 28, 1834. 

“Srre: The God of armies has granted two consecutive days 
‘of glory to the arms of your majesty. Yesterday the revolution- 
‘ary forces, commanded by O’Doyle, were destroyed. ‘This re- 
bel fell into our hands; also, two field pieces, a stand of regi- 
mental colors, and more than 400 prisoners. The number of 
the killed was horrid, as it exceeded 500. 

“To day being occupied in the reduction of some fugitives 
who fled away from the action of yesterday, and had taken re- 
fuge in the town of Arieta; a strong column made its appear- 
ance, proceeding from Vittoria, and commanded by the traitor 
‘Osma. Being gallantly attacked by our brave men, it was dri- 
ven back with great loss, as the number of killed exceeds 500, 
and the prisoners 450. Your majesty’s troops followed the ene- 
my close to Vittoria. 

“This occupation, sire, has been the cause of my not pro- 
ceeding to visit your majesty, as | had offered to do, and to- 
morrow, most probably, I shall again be deprived of this honor, 
owing to its being necessery for me to observe the column of 
ahe rebel Osma, and of which, at this moment, | know nothing. 

‘At your majesty’s royal feet, &e. 
“THOMAS ZUMALACARREGUY.” 

Zumalacarreguy and Rodil. At the battle of Los Campos de 
Larion, Zumalacarreguy defeated a division of Rodil’s army un- 
der the command of general Carandolet. Among the prisoners 
saken by the Carlists were the Conde de Villa Manuel, a gran- 
Gece of Spain, and several officers of rank. Zumalacarreguy, 
who has not the reputation of being a blood-thirsty ruffian, im- 
mediately dispatched a courier to Rodil, informing him of these 
noblemen and officers being in custody, and offering to ex- 
change them for several officers of his own who had been taken 
previously in Biscay and Guipuscoa. In the meantime the pri- 
soners shared the table of their captor. and were treated with 
all the respect due to their rank. In two days the courier re- 
turned, and found the general seated with his prisoners at his 
amess, over a puchero. Rodil’s letter was instantly opened, and 

contained the following laconic reply: —** The officers you require 
I hewe already shot.”’ 
and his officers is soon to'd —**Gentlemen,” said Zumalacarre- 
guy, throwing the letter to them, “lam sorry itis so, but there 
is no alternative. Blood for blood! Send for the confessor; for 
you have but a few minutes to live!’?’ And, in effect, they were 
dragged from the very table at which they had been seated to 
gether, and shot in the court yard! 
a & R Bee 
TWENTY-THIRD CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION. 
SENATE. 

January 9. Mr. Grundy moved and obtained leave, for the 

post office committee to sit during the sessions of the senate. 


The fate of the unfortunate nobleman : 





em 








Mr. Waggaman introduced a bill to give effect to the eighth 
article of the treaty with Spain—twice read aud referred. 

Mr. Poindezter reported, without amendment, the bill sup- 
plementary to the act authorising the inhabitanis of Louisiana 
Lo enter their back lands. 

After considering and disposing of several bills for the relief 
of private individuals, 

The senate proceeded to the consideration of the French spo- 
liations bill, . 

Mr. Benton rose and spoke two hours in opposition to the bill, 

Mr. Webster, then stated that as no other gentleman proposed 
to address the senate on the bill before them, if the senate go 
pleased, he would now address them, or if it suited their conve. 
nience better, he would do so to-morrow or Monday. [Several 
gentlemen naming Monday, } 

Mr. Webster moved, that when the senate adjourns it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next, which motion prevailed. 

On motion of Mr. Clayton, the senate then proceeded to 
executive business; and, when the doors were opened, the se- 
nate adjourned to meet on Monday next. 

January 12. The chair communicated a report from the 
treasury department, containing additional statements of the 
operations of the mint for 1834—ordered to be printed, 

Also, a report from the same department, relative to letters 
addressed by the head of the land office to registers and re- 
ceivers of the United Statea land offices, in reply to the resolu- 
tion moved by Mr. Leigh on the Sth instant. 

Mr. Benton moved ihat 1,000 additional copies be printed, 
which motion was agreed to. The whole subject was then re- 
ferred to the committee on finance. 

The chair laid before the senate a communication from the 
governor of Delaware, enclosing a certificate of the re-election 
of John M. Clayton, to be a senator frow that state. 

Mr. King of Geo. announced the arrival of Mr. Alfred Cuth- 
bert, elected a senator by the legislature of Georgia, vice Mr. 
Forsyth, resigned. Mr. King stated that Mr. Cuthbert had iost 
his credentials; but that he ceuld avouch the fact of his clee- 
tion; and, as he understood there was a preeedent, he moved 
that he be permitted to take his seat. 

The motion was agreed to without opposition, and Mr. Cuth- 
Lert was qualified and took his seat. 

On mouon of Mr. Benton, the following resolutions concern- 
ing the bank charters in this district, which he beld in his band, 
were ordered to be printed. 

The substance of propositions intended to be submitted to the 
consideration of the senate by Mr. Benton, when applications 
for renewing or extending bank charters, or creating banks in 
the District of Columbia, shall come before the senate: 

I. That no application for a renewal of charter should be en- 
tertained in favor of any bank, which has heretofore failed, or 
suspended payment, until after the circumstances attending 
such failure or suspension shall have been fully examined and 
reported upon by the committee of one of the houses of con- 
gress. 

It. That banks of circulation ought to be reduced in number, 
not increased. 

iil. That no charter ought to be renewed, granted, or ex- 
tended, except upon the following fundamental principles 
(among others): 1. The bank to pay all its currency in gold 
and silver; the holder to have the right to require the one balf 
in gold, and the other half in silver. 2. No paper currency to 
be issued, renewed, or paid out, of a less denomination than 
twenty dollars. 3. Stockholders for the time being, to be liable 
each to the amount of his stock, for the circulation and depo- 
sites, on the failure of the bank to redeem its currency, or pay 
its deposits; with summary process for the recovery; and all 
sales and transfers of stock to be void which shali be adjudged, 
by a jury, to have been made with intent to evade this Jiability. 

Mr. King, of Ala. introduced a bill to authorise George Chip- 
man, to import an iron steamboat in detached pieces—twice 
read and referred. 


On motion of Mr. Tipton, the petition of the legislature of 
Indiana, on the subject of improving the harbors of lake Michi- 
gan—was referred to the committee on commerce. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Benton, on Friday, was modi- 
fied by him to read as follows; 

Resolved, That the committee on finance be instructed to ob- 
tain from the bank of the United States a copy of all instruc- 
tions, if any, to the branch banks, directing them to collect and 
remit Spanish milled dollars to the mother bank; the number of 
such dollars annually remitted; the rates at which they sold at 
different periods, say at or about the beginning of each quarter 
of the year; whether the bank of the United States has sold 
such dollars to the United States, and if so, how many, and at 
what rates? how many it has sold to others, or exported to fo- 
reign countries. Also a statement of the amount of gold coin; 
of the amount of silver coin; and the amount of bullion re- 
mitted to the mother bank, or elsewhere, by her order annually, 
sinee the first day of January 1832; also a statement showing 
the amonnt of silver coin and of gold coin remitted by the mo- 
ther bank to each branch, since that day; also the amounts of 
gold coin, and the amounts of silver coin, annually sold or an- 
nually exported by the bank sinee the said first day of April; 
also a statement of the amount of gold received from the United 
States mint since the first dav of August last, and a statement 
of the whole amount of gold on hand in the bank, and ita 
branches, for each month, from April Ist, 1832, to the present 
time. 
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Also a statement of the gross amounts of the half yearly 
profits of the bank, from the commencement of the institution 
to the present time, 

Mr. Tyler said he had no @ebjection to the adoption of the 
resolution, and he wished it to be distinctly understood, that 
the committee on finance had no hostility whatever, either to 
the contemplated inquiry, or to the fullest publicity being 
given to it. He wished it also to be understood, that, without 
being, by any means, friendly to the bank of the United States, 
he could, so far as his invesiigations on the committee extended, 

ronounce that the charge couched in the resolution was un- 
founded. That charge, long since made, was ably rebutted 
before the labors of the committee of finance commeuced; and 
that committee would have been strangely forgetful of their 
duty, if they had not fully inquired into it. The charge of a 
trafic in gold and silver was made against the bank, im 1832, 
and the committee had fully looked into it, and could not sus. 
tain it. He stood in his place as the constitutional enemy of 
the bank; but as a member of the committee on finance he 
stood there to do justice, not only to the bank, but to the 
people. He considered the subject as already settled by the 
report of the committee; but, he repeated, that if the senator 
wished to renew the investigation, he would vote for it. 

Mr. Benton was glad to hear that the senator from Virginia, 
was not disposed to oppose the passage of the resolution. He 
(Mr. B.) would barely say it would have been hardly right had 
the gentieman done so. The information which he possessed 
might possibly have been erroneous, and the report on the sub- 
ject might also be; if, however, that should turn out to be the 
case, why then he should have no more to say. But the gen- 
tieman from Virginia would have to undergo a severe ordeal, 
one that was something worse than walking among burning 
ploughshares, before he had done with it. 


Mr. Tyler said, that he thought to be delivered from Jackson- 
ism, and its blighting effects would not be so easy a task as to 
be delivered from the blighting trial which he (Mr. T.) had to 
go through. He thought he had shaken this incubus from his 
shoulders, and he should pursue this investigation actuated by 
the most impartial motives. The honorable senator need not 
feel the slightest apprehensions about him, for on his (Mr. 'T’s.) 
mother’s knee he had heard an adage, to which he had clung 
from that time to this, and to which he should ever cling, that 
in all matters, private or political—“‘honesty is the best policy.” 


Mr. Benton said that as to the principles of disinterestedness 
and integrity by which the gentleman had been governed, he 
(Mr. B), would remark that he had never heard the honorable 
senator terminate one of his speeches without some assevera- 
tion of that kind. The gentleman need not make any further 
deciaration on the subject. In regard to the other branch of 
this matter, he was ready to enter into it when and where se- 
nators pleased. 

Mr. Tyler said, that though he made declarations of honesty, 
it was not his intention thereby to intimate that the honorable 
senator from Missouri was bound to follow his example in any 
speech he chose to deliver. He (Mr. T), meant merely to say, 
that he could protect himself; that he should come out of the 
ordeal of which the gentleman had spoken, unscathed and un- 
seared. He (Mr. T), would advise the honorable senator to 
trim his midnight lamp, or otherwise he might not fare so well 
as he imagined in this coutroversy. For himself, he (Mr. T), 
was perfectly ready for the encounter. 


Mr. Benton said he hoped to finish this little conversation by 
giving the honorable senator a slight admonition, and one 
which held good in every station of life, though, to be sure, a 
homely one; and it was, ‘‘not to halloo before he was out of the 
woods.’’ 

Mr. Tyler said, I will give the same advice to the honorable 
senator. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

The senate then proceeded to the special order of the day, 
being the French spoliations bill. 

Mr. Webster then addressed the senate for about two hours 
and a quarter, in reply to the objections which had been urged 
against the bill. 

Mr. Calhoun expressed, very briefly, the grounds on which he 
should oppose the bill. 

Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster replied. 

Mr. Bibb then signified a wish to address the senate, and on 
motion of Mr. Clay, the senate adjourned. 


January 13. On motion of Mr. Waggaman, inquiry was au- 
thorised as to the expediency of establishing a marine hospital 
at New Orleans. 

On motion of Mr. Hendricks, a similar inquiry was instituted 
as to the establishment of a hosptial in Indiana. 

Several private bills were respectively considered and dis- 
posed of. 

The senate then resumed the consideration of the French 
spoliations bill. 

“we Bibb addreseed the senate, at length, in opposition to the 

On motion of Mr. Shepley, with the consent of Mr. Webster, 
the bill was so amended as to make the appropriation of five 
mnillions, in full discharge of the claims. 

The bill was then, on motion of Mr. Webster, postponed till 
Monday next. 

Mr. Clay then rose and said that he had yielded to the desire 
ofa friend to postpone the consideration of the report of the 





—— 


committee on foreign relations until to-morrow, and gave no- 
tice, that he would then move that the senate take up that re- 
port. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of executive 
business, on motion of Mr. White, and, when the doors opened, 
the senate adjourned. 

January 14. After a variety of minor or preparatory business, 
all which will hereafter be sufficiently noticed— 

On motion of Mr. Clay the further consideration of the busi- 
ness before the senate was postponed until to-morrow, and the 
senate proceeded to the special order, being the report and re- 
solutions of the committee of foreign affairs on the subject of 
our relations with France. 

The report of the committee on foreign relations, concludes 
with the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient, at this time, to pass any 
law vesting in the president authority for making reprisals upon 
French property, in the contingency of provision not being 
made for paying to the United States the indemnity stipulated 
by the treaty of 1831, during the present session of the French 
chambers. 

bbe question being upon agreeing to the resoiution as re- 
ported— 


Mr. Clay said, it was not his purpose, at the present stage of 
consideration of this resolution, and he hoped it would not be 
necessary at any stage, to say much with the view of enforcing 
the arguments in its favor, which are contained in the report of 
the committee. .In the present posture of our relations with 
France, the course which had appeared to him and to the com- 
mittee most expedient being to await the issue of those delibe- 
rations in the French chambers which may even at this mo- 
ment be going on, it would not be proper to enter at large, at the 
present time, into all the particulars touched upon in the report, 
On all questions connected with the foreign affairs of the coun- 
try, Mr. C. said, differences of opinion will arise, which will 
finally terminate in whatever way the opinion of the people of 
this country may so tend as to influence their representatives. 
But, said he, whenever the course of things shall be such that 
a rupture shall unfortunately take place between this country 
and any foreign country, (whether France or any other), I take 
this opportunity of saying that, from that moment, whatever of 
energy or ability, whatever of influence I may possess in my 
country, shall be devoted to the carrying on that war with the 
utmost vigor which the arms and resources of the United States 
can give to it. I will not anticipate, however, such a state of 
things—nay, I feel very confident that such a rupture will not 
occur between the United States and France. 


With respect to the justice of our claim upon France for pay- 
ment of the indemnity stipulated by the treaty, Mr. C. said, te 
report of the committee ts in entire concurrence with the ex- 
ecutive. The opinion of the committee is that the claims sti- 
pulated to be paid are founded in justice; that we must pursue 
them; that we must finally obtain satisfaction for them, and, to 
do so, must, if necessary, employ such means a3 the law of na- 
tions justifies and the constitution has placed within our power, 
On these points there was no diversity of sentiment between 
the committee and the president; there could be no diversity 
between either the committee or the president and any Ameri- 
can citizen. 


In all that the president has said of the obligation of the 
French government to make the stipulated provision for the 
claims, the committee entirely concur. If the president, in his 
message, after making his statement of the case, had stopped 
there, and abstained from the recommendation of any specific 
measure, there could not have been possibly any diversity of 
opinion on the subject between him and any portion of the 
country. But when he declares the confidence which he en- 
tertains in the French government; when he expresses his con- 
viction that the executive branch of that government is honest 
and sincere in its professions, and recites the promise by it ofa 
renewed effort to obtain the passage of a bill of appropriation by 
the French chambers, it did appear to the committee inconsist- 
ent with these professions of confidence, that they should be 
accompanied by the recommendation of a measure which could 
only be authorised by the conviction that no confidence, or, at 
least, not entire confidence, could be placed in the declarations 
and professions of the French government. Confidence and 
distrust (said Mr. C.) are unnatural allies. If we profess con- 
fidence any where, especially if that confidence be but fora 
limited period, itshould be unaccompanied with any indication 
whatever of distrust—a confidence full, free, frank. But tosay 
as the president, through our minister, has said, that he will 
await the issue of the deliberations of the chambers, confiding 
in the sincerity of the king, and this, too, after hearing of the 
rejection of the first bill of appropriation by the chambers, and 
now, at the very moment when the chambers are about delibe- 
rating on the subject, to throw out in a message to congress 
what the president himself considered might possibly be viewed 
as a menace, appeared to the committee, with all due deference 
to the executive, and to the high and patriotic purposes which 
may be supposed to have induced the recommendation, to be 
inconsistent to such a degree as not to be proper to be seconded 
by the action of congress. It also appeared to the committee, 
after the distinct recommendation by the president on this sub- 
ject, that there should be some expression of the sense of con- 
gress in regard to it. Such an expression was proposed by the 
resolution now under consideration. 
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In speculating upon probabilities in regard to the course of 
the French government, iu reference to the treaty, Mr. C. said, 
four contingencies might be supposed wo arise: First, that the 
French government may have made the appropriation to carry 
the treaty into effect before the reception of the president’s mes- 
sage: Secondly, the chambers may make the appropriation after 
the reception of the president’s message, and notwithstanding 
the recommendation on this subject contained in it: Thirdly, the 
chambers may, in consequence of that recommendation, hear- 
ing of it before they shall have acted finally on the subject, re- 
fuse to make any appropriation until what they may consider a 





menace shall have been explained or withdrawn: Or, fourthly, 
they may, either on that ground, or on the ground of dissatis- 
faction with the provisions of the treaty, refuse to pass the bill 
of appropriation. Now, in any one of these contingencies, Mr. 
C. said, after what had passed, an expression of the sense of 
congress On the subject appeared to him indispensable, either 
to the passage of the bill, or the subsequent payment of the mo- 
ney, if passed. 

Suppose the bill to have passed before the reception of the 
message, and the money to be in the French treasury, it would 
throw upon the king a high responsibility to pay the money, 
unless the recommendation of the messaze should be explained 
or done away, Or at any rate unless a new motive to the execu- 
tion of the treaty should be furnished in the fact that the two 
houses of congress, having considered the subject, had deemed 
it inexpedient to act until the French chambers should have 
had an opportunity to be heard from. In the second contingen- 
cy, that of the passage of a bill of appropriation after receiving 
the message, a vote of congress, as proposed, would be sooth- 
ing to the pride of France, and calculated to centinue that good 
understanding which it must be the sincere desire of every ci- 
tizen of the United States to cultivate with that country. If 
the chamber shall have passed the bill, they will see that 
though the president of the United States, in the prosecution 
of a just claim, and in the spirit of sustaining the rights of the 
United States, had been induced to recommend the measure of 
reprisals, yet that a confidence was entertained in both branch- 
es of congress that there would be a compliance, on the part of 
the French government, with the pledges it had given, &c. 
In that contingency, the express.on of such a sentiment by con- 
gress could not but have a happy effect. In the other contin- 
gency supposed, also, it was indispensable that some such mea- 
sure should be adopted. Suppose the bill of appropriation to 
be rejected, or its passage to be suspended, until the chambers 
ascertain whether the recommendation by the president is to be 
carried out by the passage of a law by congress, a resolution 


like this will furnish the evidence desired of the disposition of 
congress. 


If, indeed, upon the reception of the president’s message the 
chambers shall have refused to make the appropriation, they 
will have put themselves in the wrong by not attending to the 
distribation of the powers of this government, and informing 
themselves whether those branches which alone can give effect 
to the president’s recommendation, would respond to it. But, 
if they take the other course suggested, that of suspending ac- 
dion on the bill until they ascertain whether the legislative de- 
partment of this government coincides with the executive in 
the coutingent measure recommended, they will then find that 
the presidents recommendation—the expression of the opinion 
of one high in authority, indeed, baving a strong hold on the 
affections and confidence of the people, wielding the executive 
power of the nation—but still an inchoate act, having no effect 
whatever without the legisiative action—lhad not been respond- 
ed te by €ongress, &c. Thus under all contingencies happen- 
ing on the other side of the water, and adapted to any one of 
those contingencies, the passage of this resolution could do no 
mischief in any event, but was eminently calculated to prevent 
mischief, and to seeure the very object which the president 
doubtless proposed to accomplish by his recommendation. 


Mr. C. eaid he would not now consume any more time of the 
house by further remarks, but would resume his seat with the 
intimation of his willingness to modify the resolution in any 
ananner, not changing its result, which might be calculated to 
secure, What on such a question would be so highly desirable, 
Ahe unanimous vote of the senate in its favor. He believed it, 
however, all-essential, that there should be a declaration that 
congress do not think it expedient, in the present state of the 


relations between the United States and France, to pass any 
law whatever concerning them. 


Mr. King, of Georgia, rose and moved to amend the resolu- 
diou by striking out all after the werd “‘resolved,”? and inserting 
the words, “‘that as the French chambers have been convened 
earlier than was expected by the president of the United States 
at the opening of the present session of congress, it is inexpe- 
dient to pass any law retating to the treaty of 1831, until further 
information shall be received from France.”? 

Mr. King said he perfectly agreed with the senator from Ken 
ducky, that an extensive discussion was not called for, and he 
ehould not deem it necessary to say more than a few words on 
ahe change of phraseotogy which his amendment contemplated. 

The tone and tenor of the report of the committee on foreign 
relations, he acknowledged, with a few exceptions, met with 
his entire and cordial approbation. He had agreed to it, with 
these €xceptions, in the committee, and he agreed to it here. 
tle had agreed to a rejection of the recommendation of the pre- 
sident. He had agreed that we were not at present called upon 
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for action, and that it was inexpedient, at this time, to legislate 
on the subject. What was the tone and character of the report 
of the coumittee on foreign relations? He did not betieve that 
it was miroduced by the bonorable member as a party paper, 
He did pot believe it Was presented to the committee as a party 
paper. He did not believe it was presented tothe consideration 
of the senate as a party paper. He did not believe it would be 
received by the people as a party paper, unless, by the effects of 
the public press, and by party politicians, it should be stamped 
with that character. And he further agreed, that in all import- 
ant points the president was sustained by this report. In every 
part of the report the president was treated with the most per- 
fect respect. ‘The views of the president were treated with the 
most perfectrespect. The motives of the president were treated 
with the most perfect respect. And even the recommendation 
of the president, as to the specific mode of action, is treated, in 
the report, with the most entire respect. And the inference, at 
least, is left upon our minds, that the only difference between 
the president and the committee has arisen from a difference of 
facts and evidence under which they were called on to act, 

It would be perceived, after these views of the tone and 
character of the report, that the objections he had to the resolu- 
tion were of no very serious Character. He was merely of 
opinion that it was important to connect the tone of the report 
with that of the proposition with which it conciuded. He 
wished to carry out the views in the report, so as to obviate 
any differences of opinion. These were the reasons which 
had actuated him in making the change in the resolution con- 
templated by his amendment. His object was to connect the 
report and resolution on the point which he had introduced, so 
that, in the general position, that France was in the wrong, and 
the United States were in the right, there was no difference 
between the two propositions. He believed they were in per- 
fect harmony. 

The object of the latter part of the amendment was perfectly 
conveyed in the language. 

He did not intend to commit himself or the senate of the 
United States to any specific mode of action on the subject, 
He was disposed to hold out the idea, which he believed to be 
true, not only to France, but to the American people, that we 
are not to be tied down on the subject of the treaty; not to be 
so committed that we could not indulge any further action 
during the present session, if circumstances should arise to 
justify such action. Though committed to no specifie action, 
though not pledged to adopt the action of the president; yet in 
the event of information being received from France of such 
importance as to justify action, if willing and justified, and 
disposed to further action, we might accordingly act. He was 
not particularly wedded to the language of his resolution, but 
he deemed that the positions on which we seemed to be unani- 
mous, should be sanctioned by something like the amendment. 
He did not pledge himself to vote against the resolution of the 
committee unless his amendment was adopted; because he 
agreed with the committee in the position taken in their report, 
that it was inexpedient to carry out the views of the president 
without further information. 

Mr. Clay said that it gave him very great pleasure to say, 
that he had found the honorable senator from Georgia actuated 
by the best spirit in the consideration which the committee had 
been called on to give to thie subject. It gave him great plea- 
sure to say that the honorable senator was frank, open, unre- 
served. It also gave him great pleasure to find now, that, in 
the proposition offered by that gentleman, the shades of differ- 
ence between it and the original resolution, were so slight and 
unimportant. He was happy to find in the resolution now 
offered no ground for serious opposition. 

Sut he must still think the resolution objectionable in two 
particulars. ‘The report of the committee was an argumenta- 
tive document, presenting all the reasoning from which had 
been deduced the conclusions to which the committee bad 
arrived; and it was not usual to recapitulate, in the coneluding 
resolution, the reasoning contained in the report. If the reso- 
lution repeated one of these reasons, it might with equal pro- 
priety be called on to repeat all the reasons in that document. 
One objection, therefore, was, that the resolution assigned only 
one of the various reasons which led the committee to adopt 
the resolution they had reported, and that one, not, in his opt- 
nion, the strongest of the reasons assigned in the report. The 
resolution of the senator from Georgia assigned, as the reason 
for non concurrence in the recommendation of the president, 
that the French chambers had assembled earlier than was ex- 
pected when that recommendation was submitted, 

His objection to the resolution in this form, was that the 
gentleman from Georgia had-drawn down into it, from the body 
of the report, one only of the many reasons which carried the 
committee to their conclusion, and that reason not the strong- 
est. Now, if it was proper to select one of the reasons of the 
report, it might be proper to take all; for each senator may be 
operated upon by a different reason than the one assigned in 
the resolution for aiming at the conclusion; and in a body com- 
posed of forty-eight members, it was not very probable that 
any one of the reasons would be found to operate with equal 
force on all. 

(@-Mr. C. proceeded to state that there were several things 
undone by France that were promised to be done—and referred 
to certain of them. He thought that we ought not to reproach 


France because that the chambers had not been convened ear- 
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lier, &c. and said: “If the government of France were acting 
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in that sincerity, of which he saw no reason to doubt, they 
were themselves most competent to determine the course most 
likely to ensure success. He, therefore, could not consent to a 
resolution which drew down only one of the reasons contained 
in the report;” and he thought that congress onght not to stand 
in any Wise committed on this subject, &c. 

The remainder of Mr. Clay’s reply to Mr. King, with the 
short speeches of Messrs. Webster, Buchanan, Cuthbert, King, 
of Alabamna, Leigh, Calhoun, King, of Georgia, and Clayton, 
are all very interesting, but for which we cannot make room— 
the question Was laken vo the resolution modified to read as 
fyllows: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient at present to adopt any legis- 
lative measure in regard to the state of affairs between the U. 
States and France. 

And decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Benton, Bibb, Black, Buchanan, Brown, 
Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Cuthbert, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Grun- 
dy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, Kent, King, of Alabama, King, of 
Georgia, Knight, Leigh, Linn, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Mor- 
ris, Naudain, Poindexter, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Robinson, Shepley, Silsbee, Smith, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Yomlinson, Tyler, Waggaman, Webster, White, Wright—45. 

The senate then adjourned. 

January 15. [Various proceedings were had, that will be 
sufficiently noticed in their future progress. } 

The resolution of Mr. Benton, amendatory of the constitution 
with respect to the election of president and vice president, 
was taken up, and, afler some explanatory remarks by him, and 
a few observations by Messrs. Potndezter aud Buchanan, at the 
suggestion of the latter gentleman, on motion of Mr. Benton, 
the resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. Clay’s land bill coming up as the special order of the day, 
on motion of Mr. Poindexter, was made the order of the day 
for Weduesday next. 

The joint resolution, authorising the sale ofa lion and two 
horses, presented to the president of the United States by the 
emperor of Murocco, was taken up in comunittee. 

Mr. Porter moved to amend the resolution, by directing the 
saie to take place on the last Saturday of February, 1835. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen moved to amend the amendment by Fnsert- 
jug a provision, that the lion be presented to the proprietor of 
Peale’s museum, in the city of New York, and the horses to be 
presented to some agricultural society in that state. 

Mr. Porter objected io the amendment. New York had the 
most riches, the most commerce, her ‘safety fund banks,” and, 
in time, she might have some other things still more valuable. 
He had no idea of making such presents to the richest state in 
the anion. He would willingly give the lion to New Jersey; 
but as Louisiana had ler agricultural societies, he would pre- 
fer giving her the horses. 

Mr. Moore had no idea of giving a lion to New York, or ac- 
cepling one from there. 

Mr. Poindexter moved that the lion be presented by the pre- 
sident to Louis Phillippe, of France. 

Mr. Buchanan was opposed to this amendment as it would 
be a direct declaration of war against France. 

The amendment was then lost. 

Mr. Shepley would jike to know where the gentleman from 
New Jersey found authority to give away the property of the 
United States. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen said this principle must be settled on the 
principles of the common law. In order to legally dispose of 
property, we must first be able to hold it, and he did not see 
how we could hold the lion. 

A motion was then made by Mr. Poindezter, to give the ani- 
mats to capt. James Riley, who brought them to this country, 
which was negatived—ayes 14, noes 19. 

On motion of Mr. Clay the amendments of Messrs. Freling- 
huysen and Porter were modified, and the resolution ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading. As the resolution now stands 
it provides that the two Arabian horses presented by the empe- 
ror of Morocco to the president of the United States, shall be 
sold at public auction, at the city of Washington, on the last 
Saturday of February, 1835; and that the lion presented by the 
same poatentate shall be presented to such suitable institution, 
person or persons, as the president may designate. 

On motion of Mr. Benton. 

The senate proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness, and, whew the doors were opened, adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, Jan.9. Mr. Wardell reported a bill to authorise 
the seeretary of war, to appoimt agents to examine pensioners, 
to prevent fraud—read twice and committed. 

Mr. Marshall reported a substitute for the bill entitled an act 
to provide for the settlement of certain revolutionary claims— 
made the order of the day for the 30th of January. 

Mr. Chilton’s resolution on internal improvements was again 
taken up, and he spoke thereon for some time without conclud- 
ing. 

The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Edward Everett, to 
allow Mr. Sparks to retain, for a time, certain of the papers of 
general Washington, purchased from his leirs, was taker up. 

The resolution was advocated by Messrs. Everett, Mercer, 
Miner and Bates, and opposed by Mesars. Gillet, Parker, Van- 
derpoel, Jones, «of Geo. MeVean and Clayton, and was finally 
tejected—yeas 87, nays 101. ‘The house adjourned. 
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Saturday, Jan.10. Mr. Polk, from the committee of ways 
and means, reported the following bill: 

A bill to suspend, conditionally, the receiptof the bills and notes 
of the bank of the United States and its branches, in payment 
of debts to the United States. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America, in congress assembled, That trom and 
after the passing of this act the bills or notes of the bank of. the 
United States made payable, or which shall have become paya- 
ble on demand, shall not be receivable in any payment to the 
United States: provided, That if said bank of the United States 
shall pay into the treasury the full amount of dividends of pro- 
perty On the capital stock of said bank owned by the United 
States, heretofore withheld from the treasury by said bank, it 
shall, upon such payment into the treasury, be the duty of the 
secretary of the treasury to authorise the receipt of such bills 
or notes in payments to the United States for a period extend- 
ing to the expiration of the charter of said bank on the 3d day 
of March, in the year 1836. 


The bill was read twice, and committed to a committee of the 
whole on the state of the union. 

Mr. Polk presented certain statements received from the se- 
cretary of the treasury, as to the rate of exchange charged by 
the bank of the United States, and by sundry local banks, and 
moved the printing of the same, which being ordered, Mr. 
White, of New York, moved that 5,000 extra copies be printed. 

Mr. McKinley moved 10,000 copies, which motion was agreed 
to. 

Mr. Polk gave notice that he would call up for consideration 
on Monday week the bills making appropriations for pensions, 
the navy and army; and, as soon as practicable, all the bills re- 
lating to the United States bank. 

On motion of Mr. Reynolds, the committee on the judiciary 
were instructed to inquire into the expediency of authorising a 
settlement of the claim of the United States on the bank of Illi- 
nois, upon such equitable and reasonable terms as will enable 
the bank to make payment, and at the same time to resume her 
banking operations. 

Mr. Chilton’s resolution was again taken up, and he spoke 
for about half an hour, when the house passed to the orders of 
the day. 

The bill for the benefit of commodore [Isaac Hull was consi- 
dered, amended and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

Mr. H. Everett offered a resolution, which was agreed to, 
calling on the secretary of war for a copy of any order given by 
him to the commissioner of pensions, directing the allowance 
of pensions under the act of 7th June, 1832, to be suspended. 

On motion of Mr. Heath, inquiry was instituted into the ex- 
pediency of making an appropriation for defraying the expenses 
of a special mission to Europe, for the purpose of obtaining 
some modification of the quarantine regulations in force there. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor, of New York, inquiry was directed 
to be made as to the expediency of disposing of certain public 
ground in the city of Washington, with a view of appropriating 
the avails towards the extinguishment of the debt of the corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. Bouldin moved to reconsider the vote on the bill relating 
to the Alexandria canal; but Mr. Whittlesey, after stating that 
the motion was in order, said yet as this day was set apart for 
private bills, it would not be in order to set them aside to con- 
sider the motion, unless by a vote of two-thirds; and the chair 
concurring in that opinion, the motion of Mr. Bouldin was ac- 
cordingly laid over—and the house took up several private bills, 
Adjourned. 

The following resolution offered on Monday last by Mr. Ew- 
ing, of Indiana, has been subsequently adopted, but accidentally 
omitted. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be request- 
ed to transinit, or cause to be transmitted to this house, copies 
of every circular letter of instruction, emanating from the trea- 
sury or war departments, since the 30th day of June last, and 
addressed to either the receiving or disbursing officers, station- 
ed in states wherein land offices are established, or public works 
are constructing, under the authority of congress. 


Mondau, Jan. 12. Mr. Young presented a memorial for the 
erection of a monument to the memory of capt. Nathan Hale. 

Mr. Young observed that the memorial was from the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Coventry, in Connecticut, the birth place 
of capt. Nathan Hale. He presumed the mere mention of his 
name would bring to mind, the prominent event in his history, 
that which terminated his career, and signally marked him both 
a victim and a martyr in the cause of independence. 

It will be recollected that his character, his services and his 
fate bear a striking resemblance to the lamented major Andre, 

Both were young and highly accomplished officers—brave, 
chivalrous and enthusiastic for honor and the glory of their re- 
spective countries—both were selected by their respective com- 
manders to discharge a service most difficult and hazardous, 
and most important to the armies and nations to which they be- 
longed—both, with address, had nearly accomplished their ob- 
jects, and nearly reached the goal of safety, when they were re- 
cognized, arrested and executed as spies. 

Wideiy different, however, has been the regard which has 
been paid to their memories and manes. 

The character of Andre is renowned throughout the civilized 
world, and his name become almost a symbol of honor and sym- 
pathy—while the name of Hale is almost forgotten even by his 








own countrymen. 
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And while poets and historians, even of our country, seem to 
vie with each other in celebrating the virtues aud untimely end 
of the British Andre, the name of the American Audre seems 
only to be brought forward to show the connecting links aud 
dependency of events, in the history of his times. 


While pilgrimages are made to the spot where Andre met his 
fate, and to the grave where his ashes.repose, and a proud mo- 
nument to his memory expressed the gratitude of his country, 
not one stone has been laid upon another, to tell where Nathan 
Hale was born, or where he died, or where his body sleeps; or 
to signify for what country he laid down his life, lamenting that 
he had not another life to lay down for it. 


The neglect and forgetfulness of his countrymen to the worth 
and memory of capt. Hale, and enhanced by this strong con- 
trast continually before them and the world, have been deeply 
felt by his relatives. But they do not petition here. 

The inhabitants of his native town, by their memorial, sug- 
gest that some national recognition of his services, character 
and fate, is due to his memory, and the honor of his country, 
and pray, that, as the place of his interment is not known, some 
suitable monument may be erected, in the name of the nation, 
in his native town, in the burial place of his ancestors. 

Various business relating to private claims having been dis- 
posed of, 

Mr. Binney reported a bill making appropriations for the mi- 
litary academy of the United States. 

The motion to consider the vote rejecting the bill for the be- 
nefit of the city of Alexandria, was taken up, and, on motion of 
tata, its consideration was postponed to this day fort- 
night. 

The house then, on motion of Mr. Polk, postponed the spe- 
cial order of the day, in order to take up in committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, the appropriation bills gene- 
rally; and severally took up 

The bill making appropriations for the naval service for 1835; 

The bill making appropriations for the current expenses of 
the Indian department, for the year 1835; and 

The bill making appropriations for the support of the army, 
for the year 1835; which bills were respectively read and re- 
ported to the house. 

The bills makiag appropriations for revolutionary and other 
pensions; for the support of the navy; and for the current ex- 
penses of the Indian department, were severally ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 

The house then adjourned. 


Tuesday, Jan. 13. Mr. Corwin reported a bill making appro- 
priations for certain roads and examinations for surveys for the 
year 1835-etwice read and committed. 

Mr. E. Everett reported a bill for the payment of an outfit, 
and reimbursement of certain expenses to N. Niles—twice 
read and committed. 

Mr. R. M. Johnson reported a bill to authorise the secretary 
of war to purchase certain land near Baltimore—twice read 
and committed. 

On motion of Mr. Corwin, inquiry was instituted as to the ex- 

ediency of purchasing six acres of ground adjoining Fort Mc- 
enry, in the state of Maryland. 

A message was received from the president, transmitting re- 
ports from the secretaries of the treasury and war departments, 
containing copies of circulars respectively issued by them, 
since the 30th June last, to the receiving and disbursing officers 
of the government. 

The house refused to take up Mr. Gamble’s resolution reia- 
tive to the collection, safe keeping and disbursement of the 
public revenue. 

Mr. Chilton’s resolution was again taken up, and he spoke to 
the conclusion of the hour. 

The following bills were severally taken up, respectively 
read a third time, and passed: 

The bill making appropriations for the payment of revolu- 
tionary and other pensions; 

The bill making appropriations for the current expenses of 
the Indian department for the year 1835; and 

The bill making appropriations for the support of the navy for 
the year 1835. 

The bill making appropriations for the support of the army 
for the year 1835, was taken up, amended, and after a long and 
animated debate, was ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing. 

‘A communication was received from Mr. James M. Wayne, 
resigning his seat in the house, in consequence of his appoint- 
ment to the bench of the supreme court. 

Mr. Mercer gave notice that he would, on Tuesday next, ask 
the house to take up the bill in aid of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal. 

The house then adjourned. 


Wednesday, Jan. 14. On motion of Mr. Fillmore, inquiry was 
instituted whether further legislation be necessary to convict a 
person of perjury under the pension laws. 

Oa motion of Mr. Jarvis, inquiry waa instituted as to the ex- 
pediency of redueing the rate of duty upon wines of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

On motion of Mr. Slade, inquiry was instituted as to the pro- 
priety of providing by law for taking testimony in cases arising 
under the pension laws. 

A resolution changing the hour of meeting to 11 o’clock, A. 
M. after the first of February, was adopted. 
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The army appropriation bill was read a third time and passed, 

The fortifications bill was taken up in committee, and, atier 
inmaking some progress therein, and a motion of Mr. Everett to 
amend the bill by adding an appropriation for the fort on Castle 
[stand of $75,000, being pending, on taking the question on i135 
adoption, it was found there was no quorum and the messen- 
gers were sent lo the senate, (where Mr. Clay was speaking), 
but bo quorum still appearing, the Committee rose and reported 
the fact to the house. 

On motion of Mr. Polk, the house was called, but before the 
clerk got through, the call was suspended, and the commitiece 
resumed its sitting, when the question on Mr. Everett’s amend- 
ment being again put, it was rejected; ayes 59 noes 77. 

Mr. McKim then proposed an amendment by adding a clause 
for the repair of Fort McHenry, at Baltimore. He said that 
100,000 persons and 100 millions of property were without a 
mounted gun to defend them. That the work had gone to d- 
cay. What might be the state of our foreign relations none 
could tell. The city was the third in the union, and had gal- 
lantly defended itself, and was entitled to some notice as well 
as other places now defended. 

Mr. Polk opposed the ainendiment, stating that it had not been 
before the committee of ways and means, nor was the appropri- 
ation called for by the department. 

The amendment was not agreed to. 

After making further progress in the bill, it was iaid aside 
and the committee took up the bill making an appropriation for 
the barracks at New Orleans, and it being gone through with, 
was laid aside, when the committee rose. 

Both bills were then reported to the house, without amend- 
ment, and the latter bill was read a third time and passed. 

The house then adjourned. 

Thursday, Jan. 15. Mr. Hard presented the petition of citi- 
zens of Niagara county, New York, for the survey of a ship 
channel round the Falls of Niagara—referred, &c. 

Mr. R. M. Johnson reported a bill to provide for the widows 
= of those who were killed in the late wars with the 

ndians. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Ky. the committee on contin- 
gent expenses were directed to audit the accounts of the mem- 
bers of the post office committee, and the committee for pre- 
paring a code of laws for the District of Columbia, by allowing 
eight dollars a day during the recess, without any other allow- 
ance, 

On motion of Mr. Mann, of New York, inquiry was inatitut- 
ed as to the propriety of procuring a revision of the statute laws 
of the United States. 

Mr. Chilton’s resolution was again taken up, when he conclud- 
ed his speech, and the resolution was finally laid on the table 
yeas 123, nays 76. 

The fortifications bill was then taken up. 

Mr. E. Everett renewed his amendment in favor of an appro- 
priation of $75,000 for the repairs of the fort on Castle [sland— 
rejected, ayes 89, nays 120. 

Mr. McKim then renewed his amendment, granting $50,000 
for the repairs of Fort McHenry. 

Mr. Polk opposed it, and it was rejected—ayes 65, noes 130. 

The house ultimately adjourned without finishing the consi- 
deration of the bill, 


THE PUBLIC LANDS, 
Fiom the Salem Gazette. 

It has happened, unfortunately for our country, that the most 
important subjects of national policy, which have been agitated 
and discussed in our legislative bodies, have almost uniformly 
become blended and mingled up with party considerations. Mr. 
Clay’s proposition fora division of the proceeds of sales of pub- 
lic lands, is a remarkable case in point. No motive of princi- 
ple Or interest can be suggested for the opposition to this mea- 
sure, of any member of the “old thirteen,’”? excepting the fact 
that Mr. Clay is its advocate, and general Jackson its opponent. 
T'wo years ago, both houses of congress, by decided majorities, 
passed a law dividing among the states three millions of dellars 
from the proceeds of the public lands, annually for five years. 
This bill was carried to the president. He neither signed it, 
nor returned it so that it might become a law by being passed 
by two-thirds of both houses of congress; but kept it in his poc- 
ket till the next session, when he returned it with a veto, which 
was sustained by his partisans. 

The veto message recommended to the general government, 
to grantthe lands exclusively to the states in which they lie, or 
in Other words, to rob eighteen states, and pamper six. New 
York, Massachusetts, the Carolinas, Virginia, Connecticut, &c. 
&c. gave their lands for the common use of the United States, 
and not to any one state. This was expressed with great pre- 
cision in the Virginia act of cession. 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war, there were 
in the chartered limits of several of the states large tracts of 
waste and unappropriated lands. As that great contest for li- 
berty drew to a close, and promised a successful result, public 
attention was turned to those lands, as likely at some future 
day to become of increased value to their owners. The states 
within whose limits the lands were situated, very naturally 
adopted the doctrine that each state should own the unappro- 
priated lands within its acknowledged boundaries. The other 
states, looking at this property as acquired by the joint enter- 
prize, by the common treasure and blood of all, were equally 
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ready to believe that they also should share in this great fund. 
J’o put an end to the controversy, congress recommended to the 
former states to cede all their right in the disputed territory to 
the United States, and in 1780, resolved, “That the unappro- 

riated lands that may be ceded or relinquished to the United 
States by any particular state pursuant to the recommendation 
of congress, shall be disposed of for the common benefit of the 
United States.”’ 

The state of New York came forward and set the example of 
cession, by an act passed the Ist of March,-1781. Virginia fol- 
jowed, on the Ist of March, 1784. Massachusetts ceded her 
claim, April 19th, 1785; and Connecticut, on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1786. By these several cessions the general govern. 
ment have gained an undisputed title to the country comprising 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the north west and Michigan terri 
tories. The Connecticut reserve, it may be proper to state, 
was ceded in 1800 to the United States, and by thein to Ohio. 
North Carolina ceded her land, now the state of ‘Tennessee, in 
1789; South Carolina ceded in 1787. Georgia was now the only 
dissenting state, and after a series of highly embarrassing trans- 
actions, the much mooted cession of 1802 was made. 

The United States have a large extent of territory, besides 
the lands thus acquired. $15,000,000 was paid for the purchase 
of Louisiana, and the principal consideration in the purchase of 
the Floridas, was five millions of dollars. These sums were 
paid from the common treasury of the country. The cession of 
the territory was absolute and unconditional, and no doubt can 
exist of the power of congress over the same, or of the equal 
and just right of each and every state to its fair proportion of 
the avails of the property thus acquired. 

We cannot believe that the old states, when they learn the 
injustice that is designed against them, will tamely submit to 
be robbed of their due rights. These lands have been given to 
the use and benefit of the United States, and to no others. A 
part of them have been purchased by the revenue obtained from 
all the people, and of course they belong to all the people. But 
the western states ask, (and general Jackson seconds the de- 
mand), the whole domain. They ask for more than 250 millions 
of acres, amounting, at the minimum price, to three hundred 
millions of dollars. Not content with getting their share, and 
five per cent. extra, which Mr. Clay’s bill awarded them, they 
boldly demand the whole. Is this just? is it reasonable? is it 
decent? Our president, to thwart Mr. Clay, says he thinks so; 
but do the people? If the lands have performed all it was in- 
tended and expected they should, and they are, (according to 
the veto message), to be given up by the general government, 
do they not clearly belong to Massachusetts and the rest of the 
original grantors? They may certainly set up at least as just a 
claim as the states in which they lie. 

NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. 

A naval general court martial was convened on board the 
United States frigate Java, at Norfolk, Va. on Monday, 11th 
August, 1834. 

Commodore Lewis Warrington, president. 

Captains L. Cassin, E. P. Kennedy, J. Wilkinson, W. B. 
Shubrick; masters commandant J. Gallagher, C. W. Skinner; 
lieutenants A. Fitzhugh and C. K. Stribbling, members. 

Merrit Jordan, esq. judge advocate. 

Master commandant Thomas M. Newell, late commander of 
the United States ship St. Louis, was arraigned upon charges 
of unofficer and ungentlemanlike conduct, neglect of duty, in- 
capacity and scandalous conduct, preferred against him by Dr. 
J. 8S. Wiley, late surgeon of said ship; and upon charges of 
scandalous conduct, conduct unbecoming an officer and a gen 
tleman, oppressive conduct, neglect of duty, unofficerlike con- 
duct, and a want of respect to the flag of the United States, pre- 
ferred by midshipman 8. Garrison. Captain Newell was found 
guilty of part of these charges, and not guilty of the others, and 
was sentenced by the court “to be placed at the foot of the list 
of master commandants of his own date.’? The sentence has 
been remitted, as unusual and improper. 

Captain Newell was then tried upon charges of oppression, 
disobedience of orders and neglect of duty and falsehood, pre- 
ferred by assistant surgeon Euclid Borland, and sentenced “to 
be suspended from all command in the navy of the United States 
for the period and term of five years, from and after the appro- 
val of the sentence.”? The sentence has been remitted in part, 
and the term of suspension reduced to two years from the loth 
October, 1834. 

Lieutenant W. S. Harris, late first of the St. Louis, was tried 
upon charges of scandalous conduct, and conduct unbecoming 
an Officer, oppression and neglect of duty; and was “fully and 
honorably acquitted.”” Judgment of the court approved 22d 
September. 

Surgeon John S. Wiley was tried upon charges of insubordi 
nation and unofficerlike conduct, neglect of duty, and disobe 
dience of orders, disrespect and contempt to his superiors; found 
guilty under each and every charge, and sentenced to be ca- 
shiered. Approved 15th October. 

Assistant surgeon Euclid Borland, late of the St. Louis, was 
tried upon a charge of disrespectful and contemptuous conduct 
towards his commander; upon three additional charges of dis- 
respect and contempt, mutinous conduct, di<obedience of or- 
ders, and scandalous conduct; and upon two further additional 
charges of neglect of duty, and disobedience of orders, and dis- 
respectful conduct; found guilty, and sentenced to be cashicred. 
Approved 15th October. 





Midshipman Samuel Garrison, late of the St. Louis, was tried 
upon charges of neglect of duty, and disobedience of orders, 
contemptuous and disrespectful conduct, breaking arrest, quar- 
relling, and ungentlemanly and unoflicerlike conduct, and upon 
an additional charge of disobedience of orders, and contempt for 
the authority of lis commanding officer—tound guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be cashiered. Approved Lith October. 

Midshipman Montgomery Hunt, jr. late of the St. Louis, was 
tried upon charges of sleeping on watch, and negligently per- 
forming duty assigned to him, and scandalous conduct—sen- 
tenced to be put back one year in the date of bis warrant. Sen- 
tence remitted. 

Midshipman Edward C. Ward, late of the St. Louis, was tried 
upon charges of neglect of duty and insubordinate conduct— 
found guilty, and sentenced to be reprimanded in general or- 
ders. Approved 15th October. 

Passed midshipman William Chandler, lately attached to the 
Norfolk station, was tried upon charges of disrespect to his su- 
perior officer, and scandalous conduct, and using provoking and 
reproachful words—found guilty, and sentenced to be cashiered. 
Approved 15th October. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

By the following extract of a letter from a member of the le- 
gislature, it will be seen that the Rip Van Winkle of the south 
(as the north state bas been sometimes good-humoredly called) 
has roused up froin his sleep, and signally VETOED THE VETO. 

[ Nat. Int. 

Raleigh, (N. C.) Jan. 5. The actof the legislature which 
will gratify you the most, as it certainly does me, is the passage 
of the resolutions on the subject of the public lands, in the 
house of commons, to day, by a triumphant majority. I en- 
close the resolutions. They passed without amendment by a 
vote of ayes 82, noes 32! The resolutions were taken up on 
Saturday. They were advocated on that day, and to-day, by 
Messrs. Graham, Henderson, Norcum, Barringer, Craige, King, 
Hoke, and others, and opposed by Messrs. Haywood and Bragg. 
The question would bave been taken on Saturday; but when 
the leaders found, to their own utter astonishment, that they 
would pass, they refused to let the question be taken. To-day 
every effort was made use of to defeat, or at least to weaken, 
the force of the resolutions. Mr. Bragg moved an additional 
resolution, approving the message of the president vetoing 
Clay’s land bill: it was promptly and decidedly negatived. Mr, 
Haywood moved an amendment to the second resolution, pro- 
viding “‘that the proceeds of the lands should be so distributed 
as not lo give any preference to the new states, as was done in 
Clay’s land bill, which was vetoed by president Jackson.”? The 
last clause, which I have underscored, you will perceive was 
intended to weaken the force of the resolutions, and at the 
same time that it indirectly approved the veto, disapproved the 
land bill. This amendment was also negatived, but by a very 
close vote, 57 to 59. The resolutions were advocated on the 
ground that the states originally ceded the lands as a trust for 
the extinction of the public debt, and that as that debt is now 
paid off, that the lands should revert to the states, &c. They 
finally passed by the signal majority of 82 to 32. 

Copy of the resolutions referred to in the ahove. 

I. Resolved, As the opinion of this general assembly, that any 
act by which the congress of the United States shall give the 
public lands to the states in which they are situated; or any act 
by which the minimum price at which these lands are now sold 
shall be reduced, would seriously affect the prosperity of the old 
states, and do great injustice to those states by whom they 
were originally ceded to the confederacy. 

Il. Resolved, further, as the opinion of this general assembly, 
that the public debt having been extinguished, and the object 
for which the cession of the respective portions of the public 
domain by the states which originally held them, having thus 
been accomplished; that such distribution of the public lands, 
or the proceeds thereof, ought to be made among the states of 
the union, as shall be proportioned to the respective sacrifices 
and expenditures incurred by them in support of the United 
States; or at least in proportion to their federal population. 

Ill. Resolved, That the governor he, and he is hereby, re- 
quested to transmit copies of these resolutions to the senators 
and representatives from this state in the congress of the Unit- 
ed States. 

PROHIBITION OF SMALL NOTES. 
Report of a committee of the Ohio assembly, on the subject of 
currency. 

Mr. Anthony, from the standing committee on the judiciary, 
to whom was referred so much of the governor’s message as 
relates to the currency, together with the accompanying docu- 
ment, and who were instructed, by a resolution of the senate, 
to inquire into the expediency of reporting a bill for the purpose 
of prohibiting the county and state treasurers from receiving in 
payment for taxes, any note of a less denomination, than five 
dollars, or notes of any denomination, issued by any bank in 
this state, unless such bank shall, on or before the fourth day of 
July next, notify the auditor of the state, in proper form, that it 
has ceased to issue notes of a less denomination than five dol- 
lars, and that, at the next session of the general assembly, it 
will come forward and surrender so much of its charter, as an- 
thorisee it to issue notes ofa less denomination than five dol- 
lars, respectfully report, 
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That as faras their other engagements would permit, they 
have endeavored to bestow upon the subject referred to them 
the deliberate and serious consideration which its importance, 
as well as a just and proper regard for the source from which 
the recommendation proceeded, seemed to demand. 

His excellency the governor expresses no opinion on the sub- 
ject in question, in his message; but recommends the conside 
ration of the subject as it is presented in the letter of the go- 
vernor of the state of New York, communicating to him a reso- 
lution of the general assembly of that state. 

The document thus communicated, expresses the opinion 
that the small quantity of specie in the country, compared 
with the immense amount of notes in circulation, is calculated 
to excite apprehensions that there is instability and even inse- 
curity in this state of things; and proposes, in order to diminish 
the disproportion between paper and metallic currency, and to 
give stability to the monetary operations of the country, that 
the banks should be restrained from issuing bills of a less deno- 
mination than five dollars. 

Your committee will here indulge the remark, that although 
they do not doubt but that there is an alarming disproportion 
between the paper and the metallic currency, in the state of N. 
York, yet, in their opinion, the exhibits made last year of the 
situation of the banks in this state were such as to make quite 
a contrary impression—to inspire great confidence in tbeir 
soundness and safety. 

But in the opinion of your committee, although there is no 
foundation for alarm, On account of the comparative scarcity of 
the precious metals in this state, there are other reasons suffi- 
ciently strong to recommend to the legislature the serious con- 
sideration of the proposed measure, upon principles of conve- 
nience and expediency, if the legislature had not granted to the 
banks now in operation, by their respective charters, the power 
to issue small notes. 

By an examination of the several acts of incorporation of the 
banks of this state, it will be seen not only that the legislature 
have granted the power in question in its fullest extent, but also 
that there is no reservation of the right to modify or alter the 
acts of incorporation, in this respect. The right is therefore 
vested. And your committee are of opinion, that however de- 
sirable it may become to restrain the banks in the exercise of 
the power conferred upon them, the legislature cannot, at this 
time, without a violation of the public faith, prohibit the banks, 
now in existence, from issuing notes of a less denomination 
than five dollars. 

in this view of the subject, it becomes unnecessary for the 
committee to discuss the question of the expediency of prohi- 
biting the issuing of smal notes by the banks now in existence; 
nor have the committee thought it necessary to examine the 
question with reference to such banks as the legislature may 
charter hereafter. 

If the committee are right in the foregoing remarks, which ap- 
ply to the proposition which comes from New York, the legis- 
dature cannot, at this time, attain the object by direct legisia- 
tion; and the resolution referred to the committee, presents the 
question, how far it will be proper to attempt to attain the same 
end by indirect means. 

Because no complaint, it is believed, has reached the legisla- 
ture of any loss or inconvenience sustained by the treasurers, 
in consequence of their having received notes of a less denomi 
nation than five dollars; and it is not probable that such a com. 
plaint will be made, because those officers have a remedy in 
their own hands, such notes not being a legal tender, they are 
under no obligation to receive them; and whenever they be- 
come either unsafe or inconvenient, the public officers, like 
other citizens, have nothing to do but to decline receiving 
them. 

The object of the resolution, then, is to introduce a measure 
that shall operate upon the banks, by discrediting them, or, at 
least, their small notes; 80, as, in this indirect manner, to co- 
erce them into a compliance with what is supposed to be ne- 
cessary for the purification of the currency of the country. 

The right of the legislature to adopt such measures as may 
be necessary to regulate the treasury is not doubted, but, as be- 
fore remarked, the measure contemplated by the resolution is 
one not necessary for any purpose connected with the collee- 
tion and disbursement of the revenue; but as far as the commit- 
tee can understand its object, it is proposed, as a means of co- 
ercing the banks, to abstain from that which the legislature 
have authorised them to do; and viewing it in this light, the 
committee believe that no mure right exists in the legislature to 


restrain them indirectly, than if the same thing should be at- 
tempted to be done directly. 


If the legislature can, in this way, repeal the charters she 
has granted, in regard to small notes, why may she not repeal 
them in any other particular orin whole? Why not restrain 
the issuing of fives, tens, twenties, by making it penal for trea 
surers, or indeed any citizen, other than the officers and stock- 
holders having the charter, to put in circulation, or to pass, as 
money, any note of any bank which will not, by the 4th day of 
July next, or by some other day, to be prescribed, give notice 
that she will surrender her charter to the next or some succeed- 
ing general assembly; and thus render utterly valueless the pri- 
vilege solemnly and voluntarily granted? 

It is believed, that no one willinsist that the principle con- 
tained in the resolution before the committee could be applied, 
inthe extent to which it might be legitimately carried, if right 
in this case, without a manifest violation of the public faith, 
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which ought to be held sacred; and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, it would involve nothing less in the case now under 
consideration, 

Being satisfied, that from the considerations in relation to the 
right of the legislature to interfere on the subject, in the man- 
ner proposed, that it is inexpedient to legislate on the subject, 
at this time, your committee pretermit any further inquiry or 
discussion upon the question Of convenience or expediency, 
considering the subject with reference to the actual situation 
of this country, With a view to the quantity of the precious me- 
tals now in it; Or upon the justice of the proposed measure, in 
its probable effect upon the banks, in various ways, and espe- 
cially with reference to the expense they may have incurred in 
providing plates necessary in the exercise of the privileges con- 
ferred upon them, as it is unnecessary to discuss these topics, 
if the committee are correct in the conclusion at which they 
have arrived in relation to the right. 


We meet with an article in the ‘“‘Wew York Ameri- 
can,” as if extracted from the “ Ohio Gazette,” (a paper 
that we do not know by this title), addressed to **Mr, 
Wilson”’—say ing, ‘*Your remarks in the last ‘* Herald,” 
with reference to the convenience of ‘‘small notes for 
small purses,” and signed ‘*Equality,” from which we 
take the three following paragraphs, and add the ‘‘re- 
marks” of the editor, whether of the ‘*Gazette” or 
*‘Herald”’ does not certainly appear—but, well knowing 
the latter, (one of the most valued of our o/d friends, of 
the Steubenville *‘Herald”’) we think that the ‘‘remarks” 
were not made by him; unless, indeed the business of 
manufacturing small bank notes is very different, in 
Ohio, trom that which vexed Maryland, and caused 
many losses—which almost exclusively fell on the poorer 
classes of society, in a rag-dominion over the currency. 

‘*Equality,” after speaking much about ‘‘big salaries” 
and ‘‘small purses,’’ Xe. says— 

Now suppose you stop the small notes, whilst you suffer the 
large to remain as they are, do you not strike a deadly blow at 
the little interests of the poor, whilst you leave untouched the 
great interests of the rich? In other words, you secure to the 
rich, those who count by 50’s and 100’s, all the advantages 
arising from the issuing of bank notes, whilst the poor are to be 
as if no bank notes were issued—their labor, their property, their 
flour, meat, coal, &c. must be measured by gold and silver, 
whilst neighbor Bigpurse pays in rags! A pretty concern for 
the poor! A small grocer must have no benefit from the paper 
currency, Whilst a wholesale dealer will line Ais pockets with 
50’s and 100’s—fwo of which the bank issues for every one of 
specie she has in her vaults. The merchant can take his large 
notes, go to Pittsburgh and lay in his goods at wholesale prices, 
with them, and have all the benefits of banking, without caring 
one fig whether he ever sees a one or three—but the laborer, 
the mechanic, the farmer, the market Woman, must account to 
him for all his at retail in gold or silver! 

Now, sir, [am for having things kept equal, and if the poor 
man is to be deprived of his paper currency, then so must the 
rich man give up his. None of your 50’s, without your 1’s and 
3’s; either go the whole, or go none atall. And when a fellow 
presents a **petition’’ to prohibit the issuing of small notes—ask 
him, why not large ones also? For my own part, I believe that 
this motion is from the ‘‘moneyed aristocracy’’ of Cincinnati, 
who are striving to use the public for their convenience and in- 
terest. ‘They know well, that if the rich would appear active 
in this, the poor would see at once their cunning device—so 
they set them to work among themselves—they, the mean- 
while, laughing in their sleeves, to see “how well the thing 
takes.”? 

There is another view of the matter, which I should be glad 
to see you unfold, viz: the interest which our mammoth, the 


true trust company, have in curtailing the small business of 
small banks. 


The editorial **remarks” are as follows— 

Our correspondent has placed the aristocratic attempt to 
make a distinction between small and large notes,in a new and 
interesting point of view. There is nothing more clear than 
that, ifsmall notes be prejudicial to the public interests, large 
notes are equally so. But what strikes us as deserving of par- 
ticular notice, is the attempt, on the part of the rich, to avail 
themselves of all the benefits and facilities of bank paper, and to 
deny those benefits to the poor—to compel the poor to pay, % 
specie, for the same articles which the wholesale dealer of 
storekeeper has laid in with bank notes. It may, perhaps, be 
said, that the poor man will always have it in his power to get 
his $5 note changed into silver by the storekeeper, upon pur- 
chasing a small article. The best reply to this, is to advert to 
the way the system works in Pittsburgh. There the law prohi- 
bits the circulation of bank notes under $5. What is the effect 
upon the poor man? Just this. The poor man receives, for his 
week’s work, a $5 note, say on a bank in the interior of Virgt- 
nia or Ohio, and goes with it to buy a loaf of bread at the ba- 
ker’s. Will the baker give silver change for it? No, indeed, he 
will do no such thing. The poor man has, then, to go to the 
broker, and get his note shaved. Were small notes in circula- 
tion, the poor man would get most of his change in bank paper, 
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at par. Were he to lay out his five dollar note ali at one place. 
he could pass it at par, but 1t does not suit him to buy five dol- 
lars worth of bread; he also wants some tea, coffee, meal, &c. 
all of which, let it be recollected, is purchased with paper by 
the dealer in those articles; but to buy them, the poor man must 
get his paper money shaved—and if the poor man could afford 
to lay out his $5 noie in any one article, he also could get clear 
of the shaving. Here has the poor man to pay a kind of penalty 
for being poor. A $5 note is his all; but before he can procure 
necessaries for his family with it, he must give some of it toa 
hungry and merciless broker. This is one of the advantages 
which the poor man is to receive from putting down small 
notes. We will ask any store keeper notin the neighborhood 
of a bank, whether he would be willing to give specie change 
for a $5 Dayton, Urbana, Geauga, Scioto, Detroit, or any other 
distant bank note, upor its owner buying 25 or 50 cents worth 
of goods. We will answer for him, in the negative. He would 
not do so, for the simple reason that, upon taking these same 
notes to Pittsburg, he would find them 2 or 3 per cent. below 
par. It would, of course, take about 12) cents to turn his $5 
note into specie. The prefit upon a smal! purchase out of a $5 
note, would not cover this loss to the storekeeper. The poor 
man must, therefore, turn his note into specie at a loss of some 
two or three per cent. whilst, when turned into specie, he can 
get no more for his money than he could have done when in 
the shape of a bank note. The rich man escapes this sacrifice, 
for he can lay out his $5 at one time. 

Small notes are, emphatically, the poor man’s currency. 

Here we have the ‘‘rich against the poor,” and a per- 
feet capsizing of the whole scheme of a ‘‘hard money 
currency,” and ‘‘travelling on gold”—which may, per- 
haps, have happened, for, the elections being over, the 


‘‘Globe”’ gives us no more weekly reports of the busi- 
ness of the mint! 


We have not leisure or room, just now, to make such 
additional remarks as the case presented would appear 
to justify, and shall only say—that that man who pays 
off his working people with bank notes which the baker, 
butcher and grocer, Kc. will not receive, at par, does a 
thing that we [knowingly] do not. We do not always 

ay in ‘*bank money,”’ but never in ‘Suncurrent money ;” 

ut and if persons co paid by us, are compelled to go to 
the brokers, they do not lose more than their own fair 
and just proportion with ourselves, from the multitude 
of “money manufactories.”” We have never sold **good 
money,’’ to obtain ‘‘out-of-town money,” for such pur- 
poses—and shall not. This is an operation, however, 
that is frequently performed! 


But without reference to the vast things which gold 
was to do, and has not done, and such as no sensible man 
believes that it will do—for a ‘‘pretty considerable 
time” to come—we had no difficulty, several years ago, 
in Maryland, in the banishment of bank notes of a less 
denomination than five dollars; and this operation can be 
performed as easily in Ohio as in Maryland; for those 
who desire to sell, will keep themselves well stocked 
with ‘‘change.”” We never thought, and cannot think, 
that ‘‘small notes are the poor man’s currency,”’’ know- 
ing well that, while we had them, they were rather the 
poor man’s curse. And as we said then, we say now, 
away with the rags! They are not either safe, conve- 
nient or necessary. 


Extract from the late message of governor Marcy to the le- 

gislature of New York: 

Recent events, and particularly the discussions relative to 
the renewal ofthe charter of the bank of the United States, 
have wirned the thoughts of the people towards the character 
of our circulating medium, and the tendency of banking in- 
stitutions and other corporations. Public opinion has every 
where accorded a full measure of approbation to the general 
views of the national executive on the subject of a metallic 
currency; and the people of this state now call in no equivocal 
voice upon their legislature to aid in accomplishing this object, 
by withdrawing from circulation a portion of the notes of our 
banks, with a view to facilitate the introduction and circula 
tion of gold and silver coin. For this purpose it is reeommend- 
ed that provision should be made for prohibiting the issue and 
circulation of all banks notes under the denomination of five 
dollars. The benefits of such a measure would be manifold; it 
would give the public a better currency, composed in part of 
the precious metals; it would relieve, partially at least, the 
laboring classes from the losses and inconvenience to which 
they are exposed from uncurrent and spurious bills; it would, 
in some measure, prevent the ruinous consequences not only 
to individuals, but to the public, resulting from the sudden ex 
pansions and contractions to which a paper currency is con- 
stantly liable; and it would give greater stability to the business 
transactions of the country. Attempts have heretofore been 
made to adopt this measure, but were probably defeated by the 
apprehension that the small bills issued by the banka of adjoin- 
Ing states, although their circulation in this state were prohibit- 





ed by law, would be substitued for those of our own institutions, 
and that the evil would be thereby continued, while the ad- 
vantage of the circulation would be transferred from our own 
banks to those of other states. 

To remove this objection, and to render the measure effective, 
the executive was directed by a resolution of the last legisla- 
ture, to Open a correspondence with the governors of the ad- 
joining states, with a view of obtaining the adoption of a simifar 
measure in each ofthem. This duty has been performed, and 
there is reason to believe that the subject is viewed by the peo- 
ple of those states, as it is here, in a favorable light, and that 
they will co-operate with usin this movement for remedying 
the evils of a paper circulating medium, and procuring a sound 
currency. 

Though [ do not anticipate any serious objection to the mea- 
sure of suppressing the circulation of small bills, there may be 
some diversity of opinion as to the time and manner of effect- 
ing it. In determining upon these, particular regard should be 
paid to the state of things as it now is, and is likely to be for 
some time to come. Within a short period, the concerns of an 
enormous moneyed institution, te which the people of this state 
owe several millions of dollars, will probably be closed, and it 
would not be prudent to assume that this will be done with any 
special regard to public convenience. A considerable portion 
of this debt, and of the business which has been done by this 
institution, will be necessarily and gradually transferred to the 
localbanks. Such a transfer, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, would cause some inconvenience, and it might become 
very serious, if the ability of these banks should be greatly im- 
paired, or our present extended system of credit rudely shaken 
by any ill-timed measures in regard to them. 

By a resolution passed at the last session of the legislature, 
each bank in this state is required to report to you this day, the 
amount of the several denominations of bills under that of five 
dollars, which it had put in circulation as money and which 
were outstanding on the first of December last: These are the 
bills which are proposed to be withdrawn; and the amount of 
them now in circulation is estimated at about four millions of 
dollars. The object in withdrawing them, is not to diminish 
the amount of the circulating medium, for that would operate 
injuriously, by reducing the wages of labor and the price of pro- 
perty, but to introduce instead of this paper money, a like 
amount of gold and silver coin. There should be no hesitation 
in providing at the present session of the legislature, not only 
against further issues of each denomination of these small bills, 
but also for the withdrawal of these now in circulation, at a 
proper time. The withdrawal should be made ata successive 
period for each denomination, with the view to seeure an ef- 
fectual substitution of the coins for the paper money with- 
drawn, and to prevent a sudden and injurious contraction of 
the circulating medium: 

In relation to fixing these periods, it should be borne in mind 
that we have now an unusual quantity of the precious metals. 
This circumstance will facilitate the operation of substituting 
coins for the paper to be called in, and allow it to be conve- 
niently done at an earlier period than that which could be pru- 
dently selected for executing this measure if there was a scarci- 
ty, or no more than the ordinary quantity of specie in the coun- 
try. Itis also proper that you should consider the inconve- 
nience which might result from too sudden withdrawal of the 
small bills from circulation, in connexion with the unfavorable 
effects which the continuance of their circulation has upon our 
currency and business,and the advantages which their with- 
drawal will secure to the public at large. To ensure suceess 
to the measure proposed, it will be indispensably necessary to 
make effectual provision for preventing the circulation in this 
state of the small bills issued by the banks of other states. 

I conceive it to be my duty to repeat the recommendation 
which was made to your predecessors in relation to reducing 
the amount of circulation now allowed to the banks. It should 
not in my judgment be permitted in any case, to exceed the 
amount of their respective capitals, nor should their credits be 
allowed to exceed twice that amount. 

—— 8 B Otere— 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHTO CANAL. 

Report on the probahle revenue of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, made to the Baltimore [internal improvement] conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Stewart, from the committee appointed to report as to 
the probable amount of tolls receivable on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio eanal, after it reaches the coal mines near Cumberland, 
and afler its completion to Pittsburgh, made the following 
report: 

That the committee have given the subject an attentive con- 
sideration, and the resultis a firm conviction that the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal will afford a more profitable investment 
of funds than any other similar work of internal improvement 
in the United States; possessing, as it does, advantages in re- 
ference to climate, distance, structure, and sources of revenue, 
decidedly superior to any other constructed or contemplated. 
To satisfy the publie of the correctness of this position, the 
committee will not dealin (what is too common on such ocea- 
sions), assumed facts and speculative reasoning, but they will 
content themselves with a brief and plain statement of well 
known and ascertained facts, about which there can be no con- 
troversy, and which they respectfully submit, without com- 





ment, leaving an enlightened public to supply the argument 
and the conclusions. 
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The object of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal is to connect 
the tide water of the Atlantic with the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and ultimately with the lakes, and as its revenue must, in 
some measure, depend upon its ability to maintain a successful 
competition with other similar works, the committee will sub- 
mit, in the first place, a comparative view of the three great 
lines Of communication between the Atlantic and the west, 
the New York, Pennsylvania, and the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canals. The committee are, however, far from indulging the 
erroneous idea that these works can be properly regarded as 
tivals, that the one can possibly supersede the other, or that 
their interests can come materially into conflict; on the con- 
trary, a moments reflection upon the immense increase of the 
population and commerce of the west must satisfy every one 
that the time is not distant when not only these, but additional 
communications, will be indispensable to give vent to this vast 
and increasing intercourse. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW 
As to distance, time, lockage, dimensions, climate, and cost of 
transportation, on the New York, Pennsylvania, and Chesa 
peake and Ohio canals, in connection with the Ohio river 
and the lakes. 

From New York to the Ohioriver, by the New York and 
Ohio canals, is 1,008 miles—670 thereof canal, 145 river, and 
193 lake navigation; On this line there is 1,877 feet of lockage— 
692 on the New York, and 1,185 on the Ohio canal, and three 
transshipments, one at Albany, another at Buffalo, and a third 
at Cleaveland. 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, by the Columbia railroad 
and Pennsylvania canals, is 394 miles—276 by canals and 118 
by rail roads; the ascent and descent on this route is 5,220 feet; 
and, by the Schuytkill, Union, and Pennsylvania canals, the 
distance is 441 miles, ascent and descent 4,514 feet, 1,944 by 
locks, and 2,570 by inclined planes; and, as the latter route is 
found to be the cheapest for transportation, itis adopted for 
the purpose of this comparison. On this line there are two 
transshipments, one at Holidaysburg, and the other at Johns- 
town. 

From tide water at Washington city to Pittsburgh, by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, is 341 miles continuous canal, 
lockage 3,215 feet; and when the canal shall have reached 
Cumberland, the distance from tide, to the navigable waters of 
the west, will be only 258 miles, viz: 186 miles by the Cheea- 
peake and Ohio canal, and 72 from thence, by the Cumberland 
road, to Brownsville, on the Monongahela, where steamboats 
now arrive and depart for New Orleans daily, for several months 
in the year, and on which the cost of transportation would be 
$13 58 per ton, viz: 

By canal, 186 miles, at 3 cents per ton,..........85 58 
By Cumberland road to Brownsville,........... 7 00 
By steamboats to Pittsburgh,......sceeeceeeeeees 1 00 


13 58 

The dimensions of the New York and Ohio and pokuapoaitan 
canals, are the same, viz: 40 feet at water line, 238 at bottom, 
and 4 feet deep. The Chesapeake and Ohio canal is 60 feet at 
water line, 42 at bottom, and 6 feet deep, being 50 per cent. 
larger than the New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania canals, the 
cross section of the one is 306 square feet, and the other only 
136, and the moving power differs tn the ratio of 100 to 171. It 
is ascertained on the New York, Ohioand Pennsylvania canals, 
that freight boats travel from 2} to 3 miles per hour, and having 
relays Of horses, usually travel night and day, making from 60 
to 70 miles in 24 hours. For the purposes of this comparison 


we will assume 45 miles as the average in 24 hours; the cost of 


transportation we estimate at 3 cents per ton per mile, (two for 
tolls and one for freight); each transshipment is supposed equal 
to one day’s delay, and to cost 12 cents per ton. 


The trade of the lakes at Cleaveland will have to travel 701 
miles to New York, 623 to Philadelphia, and 523 miles to Wash- 
ington city, by way of Pittsburg. 

Applying the above facts and principles, the result is as fol- 
lows: 

Distance to the Ohio river, by the New York route, 1,008 miles— 
at 45 miles per day, 22} days—at 3 cents per ton per mile, 
$30 24 per ton. Distance to Cleaveland, on lake Erie, 701 
miles. 

Distance to the Ohio river, by the Pennsylvania canal, 441 
miles—at 45 miles per day, 10 days—at 3 cents per ton per 
mile, $13 23 perton. Distance to Cleaveland 623 miles. 

Distance to the Ohio river, by the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 
341 miles—at 45 miles per day, 7} days—at 3 cents per ton 
per mile, $10 23 per ton. Distance to Cleaveland, on lake 
Erie, 523 miles. 

And it will be observed that the above is the comparative reault 
as to distance, time and cost, without claiming any thing for 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, on account of its enlarged 
dimensions or for its continued navigation for one or two months 
in the year, after the New York canal is closed by ice: nor have 
the committee added any thing to the delay or expense of 
transportation on the New York and Pennsyivania canals on 
account of three transshipments on the one and two on the 
other, which will certainly more than counterbalance any sup 
posed advantage that can possibly be claimed in any other 
respect. 

As doubts have been expressed as to the practicability of a 
continuous water communication by the Chesapeake and Ohio 
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canal, the committee beg leave to remark, that repeated exa- 
minations and measurements, made during the driest seasons 
of the year by the United States engineers, as well as these of 
the company, have uniformly resulted in demonstrating that the 
supply of water at the summitlevel is abundant. Mr. Sullivan 

one of the board of internal improvement, affirms, in bis report, 
that the ‘‘supply of water capable of being brought to the sum_ 
mit level, is more than treble that required,”? and that the canal 
is competent to the passage of tonnage sufficient to realize tolls 

at the usual rates, equal to 5,500,000 dollars per annum, or 30 
per cent. upon its estimated cost; and more recent surveys have 
also demonstrated that the principle coal vein at Savage, and 
other points where opened, is within 48 feet of the elevation 
fixed for the tunnel; and from the indications of coal on both 
sides of the ridge, near the conmencement and at the termina- 
tion of the tunnel, the opinion is entertained that it may pass 
through a continuous coal vein of fifteen or twenty feet in 
thickness; if so, the coal would more than compensate for the 
whole expense of its excavation. 

In England there are many tunnels nearly as extensive as that 
here proposed, and some exceeding it, viz: The Bridgewater 
canal has a tunnel of 4 miles in extent; Huddersfield 3; Derby 
2; Ellsmere 2; Grand Junction 2; Hereford and Gloucester 2; 
Kent and Avon 2 miles, &c. 

Having thus established, by a statement of facts which it is 
believed cannot be controverted, the decided superiority of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, in reference to climate, distance, 
structure, and cost of transportation, it remains for the commit- 
tee to submit some facts calculated to show the probable 
amount of revenue or tolis receivable after the canal reaches 
the coal mines, and after it is completed to Pittsburgh; and in 
this respect, they think the superiority of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal will be still more conspicuous. 

The sources of revenue relied on are, 

Ist. Coal—by far the most productive source of revenue on all 
canals where found, in Europe and America. 

2d. Lumber—abounding on this canal, and affording one of the 
principal sources of revenue on the New York canal. 

3d. Lime of the best quality, and at the cheapest rates, made 
on the line of this work. 

4th. Iron and other minerals, and marble, found in abundance, 
and of ruperior quality, on the margin of the canal. 

5th. The products of the Potomac fisheries, equal to any in the 
union. 

6th. Rent of water power—being abundant for milling and ma- 
nufacturing purposes, 

7th. Agricultural produce from the western and other states, 
and parts of Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 

8th. Merchandise, &c. for the western states. 


Aud first of coal. The committee lay down this position with 
perfect confidence, that bituminous coal of superior quality can 
be delivered on tide water for a less sum by this canal than it can 
be delivered at any other port on tide water in the United States. 
If this be true, it follows as a matter of course, that there will 
be no limit to.the demand for exportation but the capacity of 
the canal to deliver it. 


Let the truth of this be tested by adopting the prices paid for 
mining, tolls and transportation, on canals now in operation in 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio canal will penetrate and pass 
through coal banks from ten to twenty feet in thickness on ithe 
margin of the Potomac above Cumberland, from which the coal 
can be thrown into the coal boats with a shovel; and to show 
the inexhaustible supply at the Savage coal mines, the commit- 
tee refer to the following extract from the report of one of the 
chief engineers, N. S. Roberts, esq. in 1829, to the board of di- 
rectors, in which he says, ‘*The coal district, thus accommo- 
dated, would be not less than five miles wide, covering a sur- 
face of more than two hundred square miles. Over at least 
one-fifth of this, itis believed, the thick vein of coal extends, 
which measures, where it is now opened, at least thirteen feet 
thick. Butthe coal mines that could be opened, within five 
miles of Westernport and Savage, would yield coal to an im- 
mense amount. As each square mile of the great vein alone 
would yield more than two hundred millions of bushels of coal, 
or sixty millions of tons, and if it could be exported at the rate 
of five hundred tons per day, it would require four hundred 
years to exhaust one square mile of the great coal vein! Iron 
ore, of excellent quality, is said to abound in this coal district; 
and with the facilities of a canal transportation, together with 
the cheapness of bituminous coal, charcoal and subsistence, in 
a very healthy country, would be an inducement to the enter- 
prising of our citizens to extend the manufacture of iron toa 
great amount, and thereby improve and give great value to the 
water power that might easily be created on Savage river and 
the Potomac, for all the manufacturing and mechanical purpos- 
es of a very extensive population.” 


It is a well known fact, that, on the Monongahela river, coal 
excavated from similar mines, is now delivered at thirteen 
steam mills and factories, at one cent per bushel, It is presum- 
ed it will not cost more, under similar circumstances, to deli- 
ver it in a coal boat on the Potomac; but let this sum be dou- 
bled, and say that coal in boats will cost two cents 2 cts. per b- 


Tolls. The tolls charged on the Pennsylvania ca- 
nal for transportation of coal, is half a cent a ton 
per mile, which, at 28 bushels per ton, will be 


nearly 4 cts. per b. 
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Freight. A boat carrying 1,680 bushels, travelling 
two miles per hour, or 48 miles in 24 hours, (less 
than the usual speed), will reach tide in 44 daya; 
it will require, say two men, $2, a boy and horse 
75 cents each, making $3 50 per day, or $15 75 


for the trip, equal to nearly Wy ae 
Itis presumed that the returning freight from Wash- 
ington and the Baltimore rail road will at least 
pay expenses, but suppose there be no return 
loading, charge as above, 1 de @&. 
Profits. Add for profits 332 per load, more than 25 he ; 
0. Oo. 


per cent. on the whole capital employed, 


Total at tide, 10 cts. per b. 
But suppose the canal to terminate at Cumberland, 

(186 miles), and the coal to be carried 7; miles 

on a rail road, and to cost in the boats 44 cents 

instead of 2, as above, difference, 2} 

12! cts. per b. 

The committee have thus adopted the most liberal allowan- 
ces, more than they believe will be the actual cost; and they 
feel confident that the strictest scrutiny into all the elements of 
the calculation cannot increase the price they have adopted. 

If then the bituminous coal from Cumberland can be deliver- 
ed at tide, for this sum, of course it can be transported coast- 
wise to all our Atlantic ports and towns cheaper than it can be 
obtained from any other part of the world; and if so, can there 
be any assignable limit to the demand? 

Let us see whether this position is sustained by facts. The 
cost of transporting coal from Philadelphia to Washington, (as 
a regular business and not as ballast), is $l 50 per ton, or 5 
cents per bushel; to Baltimore, coastwise or by rail road from 
Point of Rocks, 4 cents per bushel; to Boston $2 per ton, or 7 
cents per bushel, and it may be carried to Charleston, or the 
most distant of our seaports, for 8 cents per bushel, which is 
more than is received by importers from Liverpool, viz: cost at 
Lilerpool 12; duties 6 cents; deduct, also, insurance, comuis- 
sions, wharfage, &c. and it leaves less than Scents for freight. 
Apply these facts, and the cost of Cumberland coal will be in 
our principal cities as follows, viz: 
in Washington, Alexandria and Georgetown, (per 

bushel) 123 cents. 

Present price $7 perton,or 25 


Saving 


>) 
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In Baltimore it will be 16 cents, viz: 
At Washington, 12: 
Freight, 4 


Present price, 25 


_ Saving, 8} 

In Philadelphia it will cost 17} cents, viz: 
At Washington, 12 
Freight now paid, 5 





The price of bituminous coal is now $7 per ton, or 


Saving, 74 

[At Philadelphia, anthracite is $5 per ton, or 173 
cents per bushel; so that the Cumberland will 
not affect the anthracite, but merely supply the 
bituminous coal, required for many uses to 
which the anthracite is inapplicable, viz: gas, 
coke, sinith’s shops, steam purposes, &c. } 

In Boston it would cost 19} cents, viz: 


In Washington city, 122 

Freight, 7 
194 

Present price in Boston $9 per ton, or (per bushel) 32 
Saving, 12} 


Thus it appears, from well authenticated facts, collected with 
great pains, that Cumberland coal can be delivered, coastwise, at 
all our Atlantic cities and towns, cheaper than it can be obtain- 
ed from any other part of the United States, or Europe; and of 
course the capacity of the canal to furnish it will be the only 
limit to the supply required. 

What, then, will be the capacity of the canal, and what the 
amount of tolls? Itis stated by sir John Sinclair, in his statis- 
tics of Scotland, that there was transported in 1824, to the city 
of Gla-gow, (with a population of 147,043), on the Monkland 
canal alone, 1,690,653 tons of coal, equal to 47,338,284 bushels, 
which, at the rate of balf a centa ton a mile from Cumberland 
to Washington city, would amount to $1,893,529, equal to 30 
per cent. upon $6,000,000, the whole estimated cost of the canal 
to the coal mines at Cumberland. The dimensions of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal are greatly superior to those of the 
Monkland canal. The tonnage on the Schuylkill canal, en- 
fee principally in the transportation of coal, was equivalent to 

2,483,672 bushels; and the coal actually consumed in Philadel. 
Phia, 1833, (independent of the amount exported from thence), 
amounted to 11,565,000 bushels. This amount alone, if trans- 
ported on the Chesapeake and Obio canal, would have yielded 
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ata } centa ton per mile, $462,600, nearly 8 per cent. on its en- 
tire cost. And itis ascertained that the city of Pittsburgh, with 
a population, at the last census, of 12,568 souls, consumed, in 
1833, 7,665,300 bushels of coal, much of it in ber numerous ma- 
nulacturing establishments. ‘The population to be immediately 
supplhed with Cumberland coal, is as foliows: 
The District of Columbia,.........0..scceeceeeeeees 40,000 
The city of Baltimore,........c.ceeeeceeeecececeees 80,620 
The counties and towns in Virginia and Maryland, 
bordering on the Potomac and Chesapeake bay— 
POpBIBION 50000 ccccssccvccccccoccccccccvecescosces Slee 


AGBTeGate,.cccccccccccccsccccsecccsssccses 678,270 

Suppose the whole of this population, together with the 
amount exported to other places, shall not consume more 
than thrice the quantity consumed in the city of Pittsburgh, 
whose population is not one-third ef that of the District of 
Columbia aloue, searcely two thirds of that of the city of 
Washington, and the tolls at half a cent a ton per mile would 
umount, on this limited quantity, to 919,336 dollars, equal 
to 15 per cent. on 6,000,000 dollars, the entire cost of the 
canal to Cumberland. These calculations may seem extrava- 
gant, but the facts on which they are founded are well estab- 
lished; besides the fact is notorious, that the tolls on some of 
the coal canals in England, amount to 40 per cent. upon the 
capital. and shares of stock of £100 are selling in the market 
for £725. The Mersey and Irwell canal is an instance of this 
kind. Coal is, however, but a single item: superadded to this 
the various other sources of revenue relied on, lime, iron, lum- 
ber, marble, merchandise, &c. and who can for a moment 
doubt that this canal, when it reaches the coal mines, will 
vield an ample revenue on the capital invested? And can the 
United States and the states immediately interested, hesitate to 
extend, at once, the aid necessary to secure the speedy exten- 
sion of the canal, now two-thirds completed, to the coal mines? 
And the more especially when it is recollected that they have 
already invested more than two millions of dollars in this work, 
which, with three or four millions expended on the Baltimore 
and Ohio rail road, must remain,in a great measure, unpro- 
ductive, until the canalis carried at least to Cumberland. 

But these considerations, (merely pecuniary), dwindle toa 
point, when compared with the higher and nobler objects of 
uniting and binding together by the ties of interest and inter- 
course, the great geographical divisions of our country; of con- 
necting, by the nearest and best communication that can be 
devised, the metropolis of Maryland and the seat of the federal 
government, with the great valley of the Mississippi and the 
lakes, thereby attracting a portion of their rich and abundant 
commerce in this direction, and at the same time opening and 
rendering productive the richest mines of coal and iron in Amee 
rica, now buried and useless in the bowels of the Alleghanies. 
These objects alone are worth the whole sum required, even 
if the investment should never yield one dollar of revenue, 
When the canal reaches the coal mines its completion to Pitts- 
burgh is secure—its practical results, the benefits and blessings 
it will every where diffuse, will commend it to the favor of all; 
but tidependent of this, the high price of the stock in the 
market, (at least equal to that of the Schuylkill canal, now 
more than 100 per cent. above par), would at once secure the 
subscription by states and individuals, independent of the Unit- 
ed States, to the balance of the stock necessary for its entire 
completion. If the means were now afforded to extend the 
work to Cumberland, it is confidently asserted by practical en- 
gineers that the work could be completed in 18 months, 

Having shewn, as they trust satisfactorily, that coal alone 
will yield an ample revenue, the committee will notice but 
briefly the other sources of revenue referred to above: The 
second of which is 

2. Lumber. By referring to the various reports descriptive of 
the country and its resources, through which the canal passes, 
it will be seen that the finest forests of timber in the world are 
found skirting the canal for more than 100 miles of its extent 
especially on the Virginia shore, where water power is found 
in abundance on the spot to convert itinto lumber. In 1826 
there were 150,226 tons of lumber transported on the New 
York canal, which if carried 125 miles on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal, ata centaton per mile, would yield $187,780 per 
annum, equal to three per cent. on the capital. 


3. Lime. Lime stone and coal are found togetherin vast 
quantities on this canal, under similar circumstances. Lime is 
made and sold at the kiln in the west for 4 cents per bushel: 
double this and say it cost 8 cents, and 6 cents for transporta- 
tion, the same as coal, and it can be delivered in Washington 
city for 14 cents per bushel. At this price it would not only 
supply all the common uses of lime, but constitute the cheapest 
and best manure to fertilize and restore to the bighest state of 
productiveness the now barren and impoverished lands on the 
Potomac and Chesapeake, both in Maryland and Virginia, and 
of course would become a source of immense revenue on the 
canal, second perhaps only to coal. The amount of tolls on 
this article we will not attempt to estimate. 

4. Iron, marble and other minerals of the Alleghanies. The 
fact that iron ore is found in the greatest profusion, and of the 
best quality in the coal region, is well ascertained, and that 
marble of superior quality abounds on the line of the canal is 
equally certain. The beautiful marble composing the columns 
of the capitol was quarried out of the bed of the canal, about 
42 miles from this city. The tolls on these articles the com- 
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mittee will not undertake to compute, but it is obvious that they 


would be very considerable. 

5. The fisheries. The revenue which may accrue from the 
fisheries cannot be computed with any kind of certainty; but 
when the facility and cheapness with which they can be trans- 
— and the low rate at which they can be supplied at the 

otomac fisheries; no doubt it would be considerable. The 
price of herring is said to be 25 cents per 1,000, and shad $1 50 
per 100, and the quantity is so great that fish is a common ma- 
nure to enrich the lands in the vicinity of the fisheries on the Po- 
tomac. Fish could be profitably carried to Cumberland as back 
loading in cana! boats for 25 cents per barrel to Cumberland, 
which is double the amount paid for coal, the weight being only 
equal to 2} bushels of coal, the freight and tolls of which are 
estimated at 5 cents per bushel. 

6. Water power will be equal to almost any demand, and its 
productiveness must depend upon the number of manufacturing 
establishments which the very reduced price at which fuel, the 
raw materials, and the subsistence of labor can be supplied by 


the canal, will bring into existence along its line, and at its ter- 
mination. 


7th. The productions of agriculture. And 8th. The transpor- 
tation of merchandise, passengers, §c. The committee will not 
extend their report (which they are anxious to make as brief as 
possible) by going into a detail of the infinite variety of facts, 
calculated to shew the prolific nature of these very fruitful sour- 
ces of revenue. It is well known that they alone contribute 
most of the tolls received on the New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio canals, deriving, as they do, very little from coal and other 
minerals abounding on this: besides, when we advert to the 
Other advantages enjoyed by the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, in 
reference to distance, dimensions, climate and continuity of canal 
transportation, no one can doubt that it will enjoy a liberal share 
of the commerce and trade of the western states, whose popu- 
lation, judging from the past, will soon exceed that of the east; 
but, even if this canal were in all respects inferior to those of 
New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, their absolute inadequacy 
to give vent to the increasing trade and commerce of the west, 
resulting from its growth in wealth and population, would force 
upon this work tonnage equal, in time, to its utmost eapacity. 

Such are the bright prospects to which the patriotic and en- 
lightened contributors to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal may 
confidently look forward, if the means of its completion are af- 
forded—and the committee appeal to every candid man to say, 
whether the facts stated have not fully sustained the declara- 
tion with which they set out, that this canal will afford a more 
profitable investment of funds than any similar work in our 
country—justifying an appeal even to private capital, looking 
alone to profit, to seek the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, as af- 
fording a more safe and productive investment of funds than 
any other now open to them in the United States. 

Coal canals have been invariably profitable in all countries, 
often exceeding in tolls the most sanguine anticipations of the 


friends of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. In Great Britain, ) 


the profits on coal canals have varied from 10 to 170 per cent. 
per annum, as appears by the following list, taken from a Lon- 
don price current of canal stocks, of October, 1822: 

Share. Selling price. Div’d. 


Coventry £100 1,070 44 
Erewash 100 1,000 58 
Forth and Clyde 100 470 20 
Loughborough 100 3,500 170 
Neath 100 410 95 
Oxford 100 730 32 
Stratford and Worcestershire 140 700 40 
Stroudwater 145 995 22 
Trent and Mersey 100 1,710 75 
Grand Junction 100 245 10 
Leeds and Liverpool 100 365 12 


besides many others mostly employed in the transportation of 
coal, some of them 130 miles long, and having one-third more 
lockage than occurs in the Chesapeake and Ohio canal between 
tide water and Cumberland. 

And even in this country they have been already attended 
with similar results. The Schuylkill canal, in 1825, when it 
reached the coal regions, after encountering the greatest diffi- 
culties and discouragement, its tonnage amounted to only 5,306 
tons—yet, afler the mines were opened, and rail roads con- 
structed to transport the coal to the canal, the tonnage increas- 
ed in a few years to 445,849 tons, and the tolls to 328,481 dol- 
lars, besides 16,673 dollars for water power, making 345,154 
dollars; equal to 12 per cent. on its original cost; and the stock 
rose from the lowest depression to 160 per cent. above par, viz: 
130 dollars for shares of 50 dollars. The New York canal, in 
1833, after very large reductions on its tolls, yielded 1,422,695 
dollars of revenue, equal to 15 per cent. on 9,500,000 dollars, its 
Original cost. In 1825 the canal commissioners reported that, 
according to an estimate made, the tolls would pay the whole 
cost of the canal in 1836; that the tolls would then amount to 
one million dollars per annum; that in 1846 they would amount 
to 2,000,000 dollars, and in 1856 to 4,000,000 dollars; and that if 
fully employed, they might reach 9,031,000 dollars a year, and 
thus far this calculation has been more than realized. The debt 
is already discharged, and although the tolls have been reduced 
nearly one third, they amounted, in 1833, to nearly a million 
and a half of dollars. 

Thus has New York, by a wise policy, not only made herself 
“the empire state,’’ by increasing her population and her power, 
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and adding countless millions to the wealth of her people and 
her metropolis, but she has superadded to all this an annual re- 
venue derived from her canal, free from all charges, sufficient 
to discharge all the ordinary expenses of her state government 
without levying one cent of tax upon her people. And why 
shall Maryland and Virginia hesitate to realize similar advan- 
tages by the completion of the Chesapeake and Ohio cana}! 
proved by the clearest testimony to be decidedly superior, being 
a much shorter, more direct and central communication fio, 
the Atlantic to the west, and possessing, in the coal trade, an 
inexhaustible source of profit in addition to all those enjoyed on 
the New York canal. 

Were this work to be now commenced for the first time, there 
ought to be no hesitation. And, surely, after it has been con. 
structed in the most splendid and durable manner, Surpassing 
any similar work in the world for more than 100 miles on jts 
way to the west, shall it be suffered to stop or languish on its 
journey? Will its early patrons, the United States, whose sea; 
of government it connects with the valley of the Mississippi, 
and the lakes, constituting an enduring bond of national union, 
promoting alike the national defence in war and prosperity in 
peace—will she, with her ample means, euffer this noble enter- 
prise to be arrested in its progress for want of that aid which 
she can so easily afford, without creating one cent of taxation, 
or one dollar of debt, and the more especially, we ask, can this 
aid be justly withheld, when it is recollected that the subserip- 
tion of a million of dollars by the United States, at the com- 
mencement of the work, was made with an express understand- 
ing, as appears by the report of the committee, that the United 
States were to contribute *‘a motety of its entire cost.”? Three 
millions have been subscribed with this understanding; and 
after individuals and corporations have been thus induced to 
contribute their private means to aid in the accomplishment of 
a great national enterprise, will it not be a violation of every 
principle of good faith and common honesty to withhold further 
aid, and thus defeat the work, and ruin the individuals and cor- 
porations induced, in this way, to embark their means with the 
government in a great national undertaking? ‘Fhese considera- 
tions belong to the subject, and cannot be overlooked or disre- 
garded by an enlightened and just government. Letthe po- 
vernment, then, influenced by a liberal and wise poliey, fulfil 
its engagement, (implied if not expressed), to contribute a sum 
equal to all others, and the means will be at once afforded to 
complete the work to Cumberland. 


All which is respectfully submitted. In behalf of the com- 
mittee, A. STEWART, chairman. 
2 PB Sen 
RELATIONS WITH FRANCE, 
“ IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Report of the committee on foreign relations. 

Mr. Clay, trom the committee of foreign relations 
made the following report: 

The committee of foreign relations have, according to 
order, had under consideration that part of the mes- 
sage of the president of the United States which re- 
fers to the present state of our relations with France; 
and having attentively examined the correspondence 
which has passed between the two governments, com- 
municated to congress, and deliberated on the whole 
subject with an earnestness commensurate with the 
high respect due to the views of the chief magistrate, 
and demanded by the delicacy of the questions, and 
the magnitude of the interests involved, beg leave now 
to sumbmit the following report: 

The committee must, in the first place, express their 
entire concurrence with the president as to the justice of 
the claims of the citizens of the United States, for which 
indemnity is stipulated by the treaty of the 4th of July, 
1831. ‘They had their origin in a series of measures of 
the French government, which prostrated the clearest 
principles of public law, and violated the most solemn 
engagements consecrated by pledges of national faith. 
The veil, by which their enormity was attempted to be 
covered, of prior aggressions authorised or inflicted upon 
the neutral commerce of the United States, by the enemy 
of France, was too thin to create the slighest deception. 
Nothing, in the conduct of one belligerent, can justify 
the perpetration of an injury upon an innocent third party; 
but even if an overruling necessity of self-preservation 
should, in any case, prompt the infliction of such an i- 
jury, nothing could exeuse it but ample and immediate 
reparation. At the period when these aggressions were 
committed, the United States would have stood fully jus- 
tified, in the face of the whole world, if they had ap- 
pealed to arms to avenge their wrongs and vindicate their 
rights. And it is known to those who are conversant 
with the history of the times, that a resort to hostile 
measures against France was seriously considered avd 
actually proposed in the councils of the United States. 
It was deemed expedient not to adopt them, but to de- 
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olare war against the other belligerent. This sclection 
of their enemy, by the government of the United States, 
did not proceed from any insensibility to the injuries of 
France, but was prompted by a conviction that a war 
with France, in the actual condition of things would be 
unattended with any practical consequences, whilst Great 
Britain, it was believed, might be made to feel the ef- 
fects of her more violent and unjust measures, 

Whilst, however, the government of the United States 
felt itself constrained, by prudential considerations, to 
abstain from an appeal to arms at that period, against 
France, it resolved never to acquiesce in the injustice 
which citizens of the United States had experienced at 
the hands of France, but unremittingly to persevere in 
demanding the indemnity, to which they were justly en- 
titled. It was due to ancient relations with France, to 
the interests of the two countries, and to the nature of 
the case, since the injuries were not resented when they 
were fresh, that redress should be first sought by friendly 
negotiation. As early as 1812, a distinguished citizen of 
the U. States was deputed to France, when the power of 
her emperor was at its greatest height, to demand satis- 
faction. His suddenand unexpected death probably pre- 
vented the accomplishment of the object of his mission. 
From that period, down to the signature of the treaty 
under consideration, every American administration, and 
every American minister at Paris, with the exception of 
a short period of forbearance, dictated by dcliecaey and 
friendly feclings towards France, have earuestly pressed 
for the indemnity to which we are entitled. From the 
multitude and the nature of the aggressions committed 
by France, it is difficult to ascertain at this day, their 
precise amount; and it never, probably, can be exactly 
verified, even by judicial investigation, owing to the loss 
of evidence, and other causes. But the committee con- 
cur, perfectly, with the president, in the opinion he has 
expressed in his message, that it is “absolutely certain 
that the indemnity falls tar short of the actual amount of 
our just claims, independently of damages and interest 
for the detention.”” During the progress of the negotia- 
tion, and at the moment of signing the treaty, the Ame- 
rican minister, who concluded it, had in his possession 
authentic documentary evidence demonstrating that the 
measure of indemnity was far below the measure of 
wrong. The president, is therefore, fully justified in 
saying, ‘*that the settlement involved a sacrifice, in this 
respect, was well known at the time.” Although the 
commission which has been created to decide on the 
claims, has not yet closed its labors, enough has been 
already disclosed to establish that this sacrifice is even 
greater than that which the American minister ought to 
have kuown at the signature of the treaty. 

Nevertheless, intelligence of the conclusion of the trea- 
ty was received in the United States by the people and 
their councils, with general satisfaction. Time blunts the 
force of injuries; the aggressor and his victim alike fall be- 
neath the unsparing scythe; and the people ofthe U. States 
saw in the treaty at least a partial though tardy justice 
rendered to those injured citizens, who yet linger be- 
hind, and to the descendants of those who died unre- 
dressed. Above all, the people of the United States saw 
in the treaty, the removal of the only obstacle to the re- 
storation of that perfect harmony with France, which has 
ever been near their hearts. 

Never, on this side.of the ocean, could the people of 
the United States believe that a treaty which, at least, 
upon its faee, after its mutual ratification, bore all the 
solemnities of a perfect obligation of both parties, was to 
be violated on the other side. So confident was congress 
of its faithful execution, that it hastened to pass the laws 
necessary to give to France the full advantage of the sti- 
pulations inserted for her benefit, and to render the sums 
stipulated to be paid to American citizens as available as 
possible, congress also provided by law that, when the 
instalments should be received they should be invested 
ina productive fund. It was, prior to this latter pro- 
vision, that the secretary of the treasury made a draft in 
favor of the bank of the United States, upon the treasury 
of France for the first instalment, which was protested. 
It might have been delicate towards France; it certainly 
would have been more fortunate if the draft had not 
been made, until information had been obtained of the 
hecessary appropriation by the French chambers to meet 
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it; but the committce are unanimously of opinion that 
the mode adopted was fully justified by the terms of the 
treaty, and that no objection against it cau be fairly drawn 
from them. 

Near two years have elapsed since, on the 2d February, 
1835, the first instalment of the indemnity became due 
without any provision for its discharge. During the 
greater part of this time, from the moment of the pro- 
test of the draft, the American government has strenu- 
ously urged upon France the fulfilment of the treaty; 
and it is with profound regret that the committee find 
that its earnest endeavors have hitherto been unsuccessful, 

The president justly remarks, that the idea of accuiesc- 
ing in the refusal of the execution of the treaty, will not, 
for a moment, be entertained by any branch of the Ame- 
rican government. The United States can never abandon 
the pursuit of claims founded on the most aggravated 
wrongs. And if, contrary to all just expectations, France 
should persist in the non-fulfilment of the treaty, when 
negotiation shall be completely exhausted, it will then 
become the bounden and painful duty of the U. States to 
consider what measures are called for, on the occasion, 
by their honor, their interests, and the justice due to their 
injured citizens, 

‘The period, in the opinion of the president, has alrea- 
dy arrived for entertaining the consideration of this mo- 
mentous question. It is his conviction ‘that the United 
States ought to insist on a prompt execution of the treaty, 
and in case it be refused, or longer delayed, take redress 
in their own hands.”? And he accordingly recommends 
‘that a law be passed authorising reprisals upou French 
property, in case provision shall not be made for the 
payment of the debt at the approaching session of the 
French chambers.” These reprisals would not, in the 
opinion of the president, give to France any just cause 
of war; but if she should eontinue to refuse an act of 
acknowledged justice, and, ‘‘in violation of the law of 
nations, make reprisals on our part the occasion of hos- 
tilities against the United States, she would but add 
violence to injustice, and could not fail to expose her- 
self to the just censure of civiJized nations, and to the 
retributive judgments of heaven.” 

The president does not present this course of repri- 
sals as the only one for the consideration of congress. 
He says, ‘‘if it shall be the pleasure of congress to await 
the further action of the French chambers, no further 
consideration of the subject will, at this session, probably 
be required at your hands.” And, in conclusion of this 
part of his message, he repeats that ‘‘it belongs to con- 
gress to decide whether, after what has taken place, it will 
still await the further action of the French chambers, or 
now adopt such provisional measures as it may deem ne- 
cessary, and best adapted to protect the rights and main- 
tain the honor of the country. Whatever that decision 
may be, it will be faithfully enforeed by the executive, as 
far as he is authorised so to do.” 

Thus the president states, for the consideration of con- 
gress, two measures, one contemplating further forbear- 
ance, aud the contimuance of friendly negotiation and 

eace, and the other, although provisional and eontingent, 
involving the possible hazard of war. 

The committee are happy to agree fully with the 
president ‘that our institutions are essentially pacific. 
Peace and friendly intercourse with all nations are as 
much the desire of our government as they are the inte- 
rest of our people.” But, if it be the true policy of the 
United States to practise the greatest moderation and 
forbearance towards all nations, and to consider war as a 
calamity never to be resorted to but in extreme cases, 
what additional foree do these sentiments acquire when 
applied to France, our ancient ally and friend, for whom 
the people of the United States cherish ‘*the most grate- 
ful and honorable recollections associated with our strug- 
gle for independence.” 

Entertaining these views, the committee have consider- 
ed it to be their first duty attentively to examine the pacifie 
branch of the alternative presented by the president te 
diseover whether there was any rational hope that, by 
the exercise of further patience, the hazards of war might 
be prevented. ‘They have, in consequence, carefully pe- 
rused the whole correspondence submitted by the presi- 
dent to the senate, between the two governments, to find 
out, if they could, the causes of the extraordinary delay 
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which has occurred in the execution of the treaty, and 
whether there was any prospect of their ultimate re- 
moval. They have done more; they have felt it to be 
their duty to examine the correspondence as far as it was 
accessible to them, which preceded as well as that which 
followed the conclusion of the treaty, to see if those 
causes were altogether unforeseen and unexpected. 

It appears from a despatch of Mr. Rives to the secreta- 
ry of state, under date the 18th September, 1830, at his 
first interview with the French secretary of foreign af- 
fairs, after the revolution which placed the present king 
of France on the throne, that this French minister said, 
that he thought that the principle of indemnity would be 
admitted, but that the amount of the claims was a 
very complex question, depending on a great variety of 
considerations, and requiring minute and detailed ex- 
amination: ‘‘that he believed our claims would encounter 
much less opposition with the government, (meaning the 
king and his ministers), than with the chambers; that he 
had thought of the organization of a commission to ex- 
amine the subject, consisting of members of both cham- 
bers, as the best means of preparing those bodies for an 
ultimate decision; and that he should submit the proposi- 
tion, at an early day, to the council.” Ina subsequent 
despatch of Mr. Rives, of the 9th November, 1830, he 
says, *‘the disposition of the king, as well with regard to 
this subject [the American claims], as to the general re- 
lations Suwees the two countries, are every thing we 
could desire. The difficulty exists in the extreme re- 
luctance of the nation to pay any more indemnities, and 
the necessity which the government feels itself under of 
consulting the representatives of the nation, and of se- 
curing their approbation to any arrangement which may 
be ultimately concluded. ‘The commission, of the for- 
mation of which I have already apprized you, has grown 
entirely out of this feeling.” 

On the occasion of an audience with the king, Mr. 
Rives, in his despatch of the 18th January, 1831, says 
that the king, in replying to his remarks, ‘‘reiterated the 
sentiments he had heretofore expressed to me, and refer- 
red to the measures he had taken, with a view to bring 
the differences between the two countries to a conclu- 
sion.” * * * * ¢*The king proceeded to say that, 
since reading the president’s message, he had ‘remon- 
strated’ against all unnecessary delays in the proseeution 
of the business, and assuring me that every thing should 
be done, on his part, to bring it to the earliest termina- 
tion, notwithstanding the disastrous state of their finan- 
ces.” 

The commission appointed to examine our claims, 
made their report. The majority of four rejecting our 
claims growing out of the Berlin and Milan decrees, as 
wellas the Rambouillet and other special decrees, esti- 
mated the sum to which they supposed the United States 
to be fairly entitled, according to Mr. Rives, at between 


ten and fifteen millions of franes, and the minority of 


two, admitting the claims, rejected by their colleagues, 
at thirty millions. In an interview between the French 
minister of foreign affairs and Mr. Rives, described in 
his despatch of the 28th of April, 1831, the minister 
**spoke of the intrinsic difficulty of all money questions in 
a representative government, increased in the present 
instance by the almost unanimous report of the commis- 
sion,” In another interview with the president of the 
council of ministers, described in the same despatch of 
Mr. Rives, Mr. Perrier said: ‘‘He felt all the import- 
ance of cultivating good relations with the United States; 
and that he was sincerely desirous of adjusting this an- 
‘cient controversy, but their finances as I saw, were ex- 
ceedingly deranged; and that there would be great dif- 
ficulty in reconciling the chamber of deputies to an ad- 
ditional charge, on the enfeebled resources of the state, 
for claims, too, which had not arisen from any wrong done 
by the present government of France.” In the same de- 
spatch, Mr. Rives reports, ‘‘the king expressed, as he 
has always done, very cordial sentiments for the United 
States; said he had frequently called the attention of his 
ministers to the necessity of settling our reclamations; 
that they had always objected the embarrassed state of 
the finances, but he hoped they would find the means of 
doing justice.” 

In a despatch of Mr. Rives of the 7th May, 1831, com- 
municating the offer of twenty millions of franks, in full 





satisfaction of our claims, and his deelining to accept jt 
he states the French minister to have replied, “that the 
offer he had just made was one of extreme liberality; that 
it would subject the ministers to a severe responsibility 
before the chambers; that he had been already warned 
from various quarters, that he would be held to a strict 
account of his settiement of this affair.” In the same 
despateh, Mr. Rives details a conversation which he had 
had with the president of the council respecting the 
amount of our claims, in which he said ‘‘that it was par- 
ticularly hard that the burden of their adjustment should 
now fall upon the existing government, in the present 
crippled state of its resources, and when all of its expenses 
were upon a war footing; and that it was certainly not 
the interest of either country to make an arrangement 
which the legislative authority here might refuse to carry 
into execution. ” 

In another despatch of Mr. Rives, of the 29th May, 
1831, he relates a conversation in an interview with the 
president of the council. That minister, Mr. Rives 
states, **then said, that but for the chambers, there would 
be less difficulty in arranging this question; but that he 
apprehended a very serious Opposition to it on their part, 
which might even more seriously embroil the relations of 
the two countries, by refusing to carry into exeeution an 
arrangement which should be made.” He added, “‘that 
two mouths, sooner or later, could not be of much im- 
portance in the settlement of this question, and asked 
me if there would be any objection to adjourning its d- 
cision till the meeting of the chambers, when the mi- 
nisters could have an opportunity of consulting some of 
the leading men of the two houses.”? The postponement 
was objected to by Mr. Rives, and was not insisted upon. 

During the progress of the negotiation, the principle of 
indemnity was early coneeded. The French minister 
first offered fifteen millions of francs. Mr. Rives de- 
manded forty. The French minister advaneed to twen- 
ty, to twenty-four; and finally, with extreme reluctance, 
to twenty-five. At the point of twenty-four, Mr. Rives 
came down to thirty-two, as the medium between the 
two proposals. At that of twenty-five, the French mi- 
nisters announced it as their ultimatum; and, in a de- 
spatch of Mr. Rives of the 14th June, 1831, he reports 
the French minister to have said, ‘‘that it was the opinion 
of the most enlightened and influential members of both 
chambers, that the offer of twenty-four millions, hereto- 
fore made, was greatly too much; that ‘ . 
’ , and other leading members of the one 
chamber or the other, whom he mentioned, had already 
expressed that opinion to him, and emphatically warned 
him of the serious difficulties to which this affair would 
expose ministers. ”’ 

Thus, it appears, that, throughout this whole negoti- 
ation, the king manifested the most friendly feelings to- 
wards the U. States; that he took a decided interest and 
exerted an unusual agency in the conduet of the negoti- 
ation; that the principle of indemnity having been ac- 
knowledged, the difficulty lay in the adjustment of its 
amount; but that by far the greatest diffieulty arose from 
the apprehension that the chambers, in consequence of 
the repugnance of the nation to the payment of any more 
indemnities, would not make the necessary appropria- 
tions to carry the treaty into effect; that Mr. Rives was 
reminded again and again, by more than one French mi- 
nister, of this anticipated obstacle; that he was told by 
the president of the council, that he apprehended the op- 
position from the chambers might be such as seriously 
to embroil the relations between the two countries, by 
refusing to carry into execution any arrangement which 
should be made; and that a proposition to adjourn the 
negotiation for two months, until the chambers should 
meet, when the ministers could have an opportunity of 
consulting some of the leading members of the two houses, 
was successfully resisted by Mr. Rives. i 

The committee have not adverted to the negotiation, 
which terminated in the treaty of indemnity, for the pur- 
pose of drawing from it any justification for the failure © 
the government of France, hitherto, to fulfil the solemn 
stipulations of that treaty. It affords no such justification. 
If anticipated difficulties, in the chambers, have really 
occurred, they ought to have been weighed, and were 
probably weighed, by the French government, prior - 
the signature, or prior to the ratification of the treat) 
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They were, no doubt, deemed to be of a nature not in- 
superable. Atall events, they are the affair of the French 

overnment, not ours. But the committee do think that, 
in candor and fairness, these difficulties, which were 
known to both parties, of which we were so often warn- 
ed, ought to inculcate upon the American government a 
spirit of the utmost indulgence and forbearance, consist- 
ent with ultimate justice to our injured citizens. If, af- 
ter the apprehended opposition presented itself in the 
chambers, the French ministry, with sincerity and good 
faith, has fairly exerted its power to weaken and subdue 
it; if the king’s government is honestly still laboring to 
accomplish that end, however painful past delay may be, 
it would not only be unjust, as tothe French government, 
but unwise, as it respects the interests of the U. States 
and the American claimants themselves, that we should 
interpose any obstacle to final success. A rash and pre- 
cipitate measure, On our part, would not only tend to 
confirm prepossessions already existing againat the trea- 
ty, but would probably convert some of the warm friends 
into indignant opponents to its execution. 

This brings us to the consideration of what has tran- 
pired, since the exchange of the ratifications of the trea- 
rh for the purpose of executing it. ‘The committee have 

eliberately examined all the evidence submitted to them, 
to satisfy themselves whether the government of the king 
of France has sincerely and faithfully endeavored to ob- 
tain the appropriations necessary to cxecute the stipula- 
tions of the treaty. The statement contained inthe mes- 
sage of the president, respecting the periods of the meet- 
ing, and the termination of the sessions of the French 
chambers, the presentation of the bill of indemnity, and 
the disposition made of it, is believed to be substantially 
correct, with the exception that it appears that the treaty 
was referred to a committee for examination, on the 16th 
June, 1833, and it was deemed necessary to collect all 
the documents calculated to throw light upon the ques- 
tion, which, requiring time, prevented a report at that 
session. Standing alone, without explanation, the delay 
would imply cadena, if not culpable neglect, in pro- 
euring from the chambers the requisite appropriation to 
fulfil a national engagement. But the apprehensions en- 
tertained and expressed by the French ministers, in the 
ag of the negotiation, as to the fate of the treaty 

efore the chambers, appear to have been constantly felt 
by them, and to have influenced all their proceedings. 
They profess to have been desirous to remove all difficul- 
ties, by suitable explanations, and by persuasion and con- 
ciliation, and to have thought that the support of the 
chambers was more likely to be secured by these means, 
and by time, than by urging an immediate decision. The 
committee beg leave to call the attention of the senate to 
certain parts of the correspondence, which are calculated 
to enlighten it in respect to the conduct and motives of 
the king and his ministers. In reply to a note of Mr. 
Niles, the American charge d’affaires, complaining of the 
protest of the draft, and the non-execution of the treaty, 
the French minister of foreign affairs, in a note, under 
date the 26th March, 1833, says, ‘‘it was well known in 
Washington that, according to a constitutional principle, 
which is also rigorously observed in the United States, 
the treaty of July 4, 1831, could not take effect in Franee, 
until it had received the assent of the legislature in all 
its financial particulars. Circumstances, over which the 
king’s government have no control, have hitherto pre- 
vented it from asking such sanction; and although the 
treaty does not contain any express stipulation, as regards 
the necessity of such assent, yet it should not the less be 
considered as implied, inasmuch as it necessarily arises 
trom the nature of things, and the fundamental maxims 
of our public law.” And, in a subsequent part of the 
same note, the minister further remarks: ‘*But [ ean as- 
sure you that, although there may be some delay in the 
acquittal of the sums mentioned in the treaty, yet that 
delay, which circumstances render unavoidable, will not 
be greater than necessity requires.”” He adds, ‘‘your 
government, sir, will appreciate duly the parliamentary 
considerations, and the constitutional principles, on which 
they are founded; and I doubt not that the affair will end 
by inspiring them with greater confidence in the king’s 
government. ”’ 

There can be no doubt that the allusion of the French 
rainister to circumstances over which the king’s govern- 








ment had no control, and to parliamentary considerations 
which would be duly appreciated at Washington, refer- 
red to the opposition to the treaty in the chamber of de- 
puties. This supposition is confirmed by a passage ina 
note of Mr. Harris, the successor of Mr. Niles, as Ame- 
rican charge d’aflaires, addressed to the French minister 
on the Ist July, 1835, in which, referring to repeated in- 
terviews between them, he says: ‘tHe was then assured 
that there was some opposition in the chambers with re- 
gard to the treaty, but that great hope was entertained of 
its being surmounted. ‘The undersigned, therefere, em- 
ployed himself, on the one hand, agreeably to the invita- 
tion that he would do so, in visiting the most influential 
members, and setting the principles of the treaty before 
them in their true light, so as to make them comprehend 
the whole importance of the question; and on the other, 
in transmitting to the cabinet, at Washington, accounts 
of all that took place here, as well as the promises and 
assurances given him by the French ministry.” The 
case must have been an extraordinary one in which a 
foreign minister could have invoked, or a representative 
of the American government would have yielded to, such 
an irregular interposition. 

In his answer to this note the French minister, after 
expressing his opinion that it was unnecessary, the minis- 
ter of France, at Washington, having been charged to 
make suitable representations, proceeds to say: ‘*Thus, 
his majesty’s government, in demanding from the cham- 
ber of deputies, during the first session, the appropria- 
tion indispensable for discharging the engagements of the 
treaty, proceeded agreeably to rule; but it evidently did 
not depend upon the government to have such appropri- 
ation voted in that session; and, certainly, it is not to Mr. 
Harris that the undersigned could think himself obliged 
to urge such a consideration. 


“As to the session which began on the 25th of April, 
its shortness is sufficient, alone, to explain how the vote, 
which was rejected in the preceding one, should have 
been again deferred; and upon this point, likewise, the 
king’s government is fully authorised to consider itself 
clear of all imputation. 


‘‘No doubt, as Mr. Harris observes, the cabinet, at 
Washington, had aright to rely upon the exact fulfilment 
of the engagements subscribed in the name of France; 
and it isto be hoped that this its confidence has not been 
diminished; but it is too enlightened, and understands 
too well the duties imposed by representative institu- 
tions, as well as by the parliamentary system, not to have 
judged that the king’s government would necessarily have, 
above all things, to preserve the proper line of conduet 
with respect to the chambers. In fact, whilst the char- 
ter recognizes in the king the right of concluding and ra- 
tifying treaties, it, at the same time, renders the sane- 
tion of the legislative body indispensable for the execu- 
tion of those parts of their stipulations, the examination 
of which is among their special attributes, ” 

The difficulties, of which our representative at Paris 
was apprized, in passing throngh the chambers the bill 
of appropriation, were communicated to the American 
government by the French minister here. In a note from 
him to the secretary of state, under date the 19th May, 
1835, he says: ‘*With regard to the explanations request- 
ed by the secretary of state, as to the delay of the French 
legislature in giving its sanction to the financial clauses 
of the convention, the Due de Broglie observes to the un- 
dersigned, that it must be well known at Washington 
how much circumspection (managemens) is necessary 
in a representative government, and how many parlia- 
mentary difficulties are to be met with, especially when 
a treaty is in question which, on account of the obliga- 
tions it imposes on the country, has against it strong pre- 
judices in the chambers, and public opinion without.” 
The minister of foreign affairs adds, that ‘‘this delay has 
heen entirely unavoidable (independent de sa volonte ); 
that he will in a few days submit to the chambers a bill 
on the subject, and that he will do all that could be ex- 
pected from the known loyalty of the king’s government 
to effect its passage as speedily as possible, and to abridge 
a delay which he has been only able to regret.” 

Again, on the Sist August, 1833, the French minister 
at Washington, by the express orders of hia government, 
addressed a note to the secretary of state, from which the 
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following extract is taken: ‘‘It is easy to conceive that 
congress should not hesitate to sanction a convention so 
advantageous to the citizens of the United States, and 
that the federal government should be eager to require 
its approval. But in France the case is different; preju- 
dices, doubtless unreasonable, yet, from their nature, 
likely to exercise a disagreeable influence upon the minds 
of men, have been openly manifested against the validity 
of the American claims; and the king’s government, un- 
der the conviction that justice absolutely required the ad- 
mission of a part of them, yet was far from expecting 
unanimous assent to its opinion. It was the more neces- 
sary to take these prejudices into account, as they had 
found their way into the chambers, where it was matter 
of notoriety that the convention of July 4, 1831, would 
be violently opposed. Good faith, therefore, rendered 
it necessary to enlighten the public mind beforehand, 
and to prepare the way for an impartial discussion; and 
the king’s government might, indeed, have been fairly 
taxed with want of foresight, had it, under such cireum- 
stances, called at once on the legislature for its assent to 
the treaty. Indeed, such a mode of proceeding was that 
best calculated to endanger the accomplishment of the 
affair, and could only have been adopted by a government 
less anxious to fulfil its engagements. On the contrary, 
the plan pursued by the king’s government attests the pu- 
rity of its intentions. As soon as it considered the mo- 
ment propitious, the treaty was communicated to the 
chamber of deputies, and an appropriation was demand- 
ed in order to its execution; and the reproach that an op- 
portunity had not been given to the chambers of pro- 
nouncing upon the treaty, is sufficiently obviated by the 
parliamentary communications made twice on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Livingston, the minister of the United States, hav- 
ing reached Paris, and had an audience with the king on 
the 5th of October, 1833, addressed a note to the Due de 
Broglie, in which he says, ‘*The verbal assurance which 
his majesty was pleased to give the undersigned, when 
he had the honor of being presented to him, and those 
which he received in the conference before alluded to, 
from the minister of foreign affairs, can leave no doubt 
of the desire his majesty has faithfully to perform the sti- 
pulations entered into with the United States.”? In the 
reply of the duke, under date the 23d of the same month, 
after commenting on other parts of Mr. Livingston’s 
note, he expresses the following emphatic assurance: 
“The undersigned will conclude, therefore, by assuring 
Mr. Livingston again, most positively, that, at the next 
session, and on the day after the chamber of deputies 
shall have been constituted ready for business, the king’s 
government will lay before it the projet de loi relative to 
the convention of 4th July, 1831.” In a subsequent note 
of the duke to Mr. Livingston, under date the 23d No- 
vember, 1833, he repeats: ‘*The undersigned is as anxi- 
ous asthe minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
can be for the definitive conclusion of an affair, the delays 
in which are completely independent of the will of the 
king’s government.” 


The committee have thus traced the correspondence 


down to the approach of that session of the chamber of 


deputies, during which the bill of sppropriation was re- 
jected. The extracts from it might have been enlarged 
and multiplied, but those which have been presented ac- 
count, and, the committee think, satisfactorily, for the 
delay, on the part of the king’s government in pressing 
the bill toa final decision. ‘They demonstrate also, up 
to that period, the sincere desire with which the king 
and his minister of foreign affairs were animated to carry 
the treaty faithfully into execution. Whilst the Ameri- 
ean government very properly remonstrated against the 
delay, it appears nevertheless to have been satisfied with 
the sincerity and good faith of the king’s government. 
Mr. Livingston, an eye witness on the spot, declares, as 
Jate as October, 1833, that the assurances received by 
hhim directly from the king and the Due de Broglie, left 
not a doubt on his mind of the desire of the king faith- 
fully to perform the stipu!stions with the United States, 

The committee next felt it incumbent upon them to 
examine into the proceedings and diseussions in the 
French chamber of deputies, of which a copy has been 
communicated by the executive to the senate, on the sub- 
ject of the bill making an appropriatien to carry into 
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effect the treaty. The right of the chamber to freely ex. 
amine the treaty, and to grant or refuse the supplies ne- 
cessary to execute it, appears, throughout those proceed- 
ings and discussions, to have been generally conceded, or 
at least never contested. On the presentation of the bil] 
in June, 1833, the president of the chamber remarked: 
“The right of the chamber is clearly established; yo 
treaty of the sort now presented to us is perfect, or cay 
be carried inte execution in any of its parts, until the 
chamber has given the government the means of exeent- 
ing it. Nothing ean be considered as definitive which is 
subject to the vote of the chamber.” Accordingly, all 
the documents and papers connected with the negotiation 
were submitted to the committee to which the bill was 
referred, and were canvassed by them as freely and fully 
as if the treaty had never been actually concluded. , 

On this right, depending as it does upon a just con- 
struction of the provisions of the French charter, the 
committee do not feel it necessary, if they were compe- 
tent, to express any opinion. Whether the chamber have 
the right or not, they clearly possess the power to refuse 
an appropriation to carry the treaty into effeet. The in- 
jury to us isthe same in both cases, or varies only in de- 
gree. In either case satisfaction is withheld for claims 
of American citizens, which we believe to be founded in 
justice, and which would have justified in their origin an 
appeal to arms; and these claims are admitted to be just 
by atreaty, concluded with the authority of the king, 
ratified by him, and bearing upon its face all the testi- 
mony of a complete and perfect national compact. 

The bill to carry into effect the treaty having been 
twice presented at previous sessions of the chamber of de- 
puties, was again submitted to it on the 13th January, 1834, 
by the minister of finance. It was referred to a commit- 
tee, which, on the 10th of March following, made an 
elaborate and able report, concluding by recommending 
the adoption of the bill. The debate opened upon it on 
the 28th of March, and was continued until Ist of Apri); 
when, by a vote of one hundred and seventy-six to one 
hundred and sixty-eight, it was rejected. It is not the 
intention of your committee to exhibit even a sketch of 
the facts and arguments brought forward, either in the 
report or the discussion, in which several of the king’s 
ministers shared. But they do no more than justice in 
rendering their humble testimony to the masterly ability 
and statesmanlike bearing exhibited by the minister of 
foreign affairs in the chamber of deputies. That minister 
immediately resigned his place, in consequence of the 
vote of the chamber. 

The committee have looked into the proceedings and 
discussions to discover, if they could, the cause of the re- 
jection of the bill. The principle of indemnity seems to 
have been generally admitted. The diversity of opinion 
was chiefly as to the amount. But besides this, wide 
spread and deep-rooted prejudices prevailed in the cham- 
bers. Some of the members appear to have thought that 
France was a prey to the rapacity of foreign powers; that 
the United States owed her a debt of gratitude, growing 
out of her assistance in our struggle for independence, 
that ought to have restrained them from presenting any 
claim, or at least have greatly moderated their demands; 
that the decrees of France, out of which a large part of 
the claims sprung, were no more than a just retaliation 
upon the belligerent edicts of Great Britain; that the 
claims were in the hands of a few speculators; that, npon 
a fresh negotiation, the amount of indemnity would be 
materially reduced; and that, as to eight of the twenty- 
five millions of franes, the United States were seeking a 
double satisfaction, first from Spain in the Florida treaty, 
and then from France in the treaty of 1831. Your eom- 
mittee cannot but think that this last objection, utterly 
groundless and derogatory from onr national honor as tt 
is, exerted a considerable influence upon the chambers. 
Tt was suddenly sprung towards the close of the debate, 
and the supporters of the bill being taken by surprise, all 
the satisfactory explanations of which the Spanish treaty 
is susceptible, were not made. The controlling motive, 
however, of the majority, is believed to have been a con- 
viction entertained by them that the treaty stipulates the 


| payment of a greater sum than is justly due from France. 


Unfortanately we ave, perhaps, not altogether free from 
the reproach of having contributed to make this unfa- 
vorable impression of the treaty upon the mind of the 
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French chamber. In his despatch, under date the 8th 
July, 1831, accompanying the treaty, and addressed to 
the secretary of state, after explaining some of its pro- 
visions, and referring to the opinion of Mr. Gallatin, 
Mr. Rives says: ‘‘lf the opinion here expressed be cor- 
rect, and certainly none enjoys or is entitled to more 
respect, the sum stipulated to be paid by the French go- 
yernment will be amply sufficient to satisfy all the just 
claims of our citizens, of every description, comprehend- 
ed in the scope of the negotiation.”” Again, he remarks: 
“The result which has been gained in the interest of the 
claimants has not been achieved without the greatest 
difficulty. The correspondence of Mr. Crawiord, of 
Mr. Gallatin, and of Mr. Brown, with the department 
of state (the unfavorable parts of which have, for obvious 
reasons, not heretofore been given to the public) shows 
that they regarded this whole subject as almost entirely 
hopeless.” And he further observes: ‘*An arrangement 
which, amid so many difficulties, has secured for claims 
of our citizens (prosecuted in vain for the last twenty 
years, and a large portion, if not the whole, of which has 
been considered as desperate,) a sum sufficient in all 
probability, to pay every cent justly due, and nearly 
treble the amount pronounced to be due by the commis- 
sion charged with their examination here; which has at 
the same time extinguished the claims of French subjects 
against the United States to the amount of near five mil- 
lions of frances, by a stipulation to pay a million and a 
half; and has finally gotten rid of a most embarrassing 
claim (founded on the language of a treaty) of perpetual 
privileges in the ports of one of the states of the union, 
by a temporary measure intrinsically advantageous to 
ourselves, and in the definitive setthkement of these un- 
pleasant questions, has laid a lasting foundation of har- 
mony and friendship between two countries having the 
most important common interests, political and commer- 
cial: an arrangement marked by these features, cannot, f[ 
trust, fail to be satisfactory, and to justify the responsi- 
bility which, under the discretionary powers the presi- 
dent has been pleased to confide to me, I have not hesi- 
tated to assume both in the progress and termination of 
this complex negotiation.” 

A treaty possessing these characteristics may be ac- 
ceptable to one party; but it is not surprising that it 
should not be very much so to the other, if it be true 
that he has stipulated to pay every cent of claims believed 
to be hopeless and desperate; that he has received less 
than one-third of what was due to his own subjects; and, 
instead of an equivalent for perpetual privileges, has re- 
ceived only what is intrinsically advantageous to the 
other party. 

It is quite natural that the American negotiator should 
have commended to the favorable consideration of his 
government, the work of his own hands. If he had mag- 
nified it, some excuse might have been found in the com- 
placency with which we too often contemplate our own 
achievements. But, perhaps, the feelings of the other 
party have not been duly consulted. Jt may not have 
been sufficiently considered, that what is won by skill in 
diplomacy on one side, might have been lost by the want 
of it, on the other; and the pretension of superior saga- 
city on our side, was not likely to be soothing to the 
pride of the French nation, or to reconcile it to engage- 
ments, against which strong prejudices prevailed. It 
remains to be seen, whether harmony and friendship be- 
tween the two countries, the lasting foundation of which 
Mr. Rives felicitates his government with having been 
laid by him, shall, in the sequel, have been actually ce- 
mented. 

Although the rejection of the bill of appropriation, by 
the chamber of deputies, could not have been entirely 
unexpected by the executive of the United States, from 
the information which it possessed, the event produced 
very great surprise and much sensation with the people 
of the United States, and with congress. It appears, 
from a note of Mr. Livingston to the count de Rigny, 
who had succeeded the Duc de Broglie as minister of fo- 
reign affairs, under date the 26th July, 1834, that, subse- 
quent to the rejection of the bill, the king’s government 
had given him assurance ‘‘that no time should be lost in 
again submitting to the chambers the law for giving effect 
to the convention with the United States.”” On the 5th 
June, 1834, the French minister at Washington addressed 
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a note to the secretary of state, in which, after announc- 
ing that he had received, two days before, the despatch 
which his government had transmitted to him by the 
French brig le Cuirassier, in consequence of the unex- 
pected rejection of the law for granting to the king’s 
ministers the funds necessary for the execution of the 
treaty, he proceeds to say: ‘‘I hastened to communicate 
to you, on the day after, the sincere regrets, the expla- 
nations, and the ulterior views of his majesty’s govern- 
ment on this subject, with the cordiality which has pre- 
vailed throughout this negotiation.” * ° * 


“The king’s government still adheres inviolably to the 
treaty concluded between the two governments; first, be- 
cause it has signed it, and also, doubtless, because it per- 
severes in believing it to be founded on right, on reason, 
and on the perfectly reciprocal interest of the two na- 
tions. ‘The viewsand principles maintained with respect 
to the treaty, in tne speech of the Due de Broglie, on the 


3ist March, are the views and doctrines of the whole 
cabinet. 


‘‘In examining, sir, the report of the discussion which so- 
lemnly took place, on the subject of the treaty, in our chamber 
of deputies, you must have been convinced of the steady and 
enlightened firmness with which it was defended. However, 
the chamber, making use of its constitutional power, and, more- 
over, from considerations of contested rightand simple scruples, 
as the most special guardian of the public fortune, but not from 
any sort of hostility towards the United States, refused, as ap- 
pears by the debates, by a small majority, its consent to the 
financial execution of the treaty. The king’s government, sir, 
after this rejection, has deliberated, and its unanimous deter- 
mination has been, to make an appeal from this first vote of 
the present chamber to the next chamber, and to appear before 
the new legislature with its treaty and its bill in hand. It flat- 
ters itself, that the light already thrown upon this serious ques- 
tion, during these first debates and the expression of the public 
wishes becoming each day more clear and distinct, and, finally, 
a more mature examination will have, in the mean time, mo- 
dified the minds of persons, and that its own conviction will 
become the conviction of the chambers. The king’s govern- 
ment, sir, will make every legal and constitutional effort to 
that effect, and will do all that its persevering persuasion of the 
justice,and of the mutual advantages of the treaty authorise 
you to expect from it. Its intention, moreover, is to do all that 
our constitution allows, to hasten, as much as possible, the pe- 
riod of the new presentation of the rejected law. 

‘‘Such, sir, are the sentiments, such the intentions of his 
majesty’s government. I think I may rely that, on its part the 
government of the republic will avoid, with foreseeing solici- 
tude, in this transitory state of things, all that might become a 
cause Of fresh irritation between the two countries, compro- 
mit the treaty, and raise up an obstacle, perhaps insurmounta- 
ble, to the views of reconciliation and harmony which animate 
the king’s council.’? The force of these assurances, in regard 
to the views and purposes of the French government, could 
not be resisted. The president yielded to it; and accordingly, 
in a note of the secretary of state to the French minister, under 
date the 27th June, 1834, after stating that the note of M. Ser- 
rurier had been submitted to the president, and duly considered 
by him, the secretary says: **Though fully sensible of the high 
responsibility which he owes to the American people, in a 
matter touching so nearly the national honor, the president, 
still trusting to the good faith and justice of France, willing to 
manifest a spirit of forbearance, so long as it may be consistent 
with the rights and dignity of his country, and truly desiring to 
preserve those relations of friendship which, commencing in 
our struggle for independence, form the true policy of both na- 
tions, and sincerely respecting the king’s wishes, will rely upon 
the assurances which M. Serrurier has been instructed to offer, 
and will, therefore, await, with confidence, the promised ap- 
peal to the new chamber. 

“The president, in desiring the undersigned to request that 
his sentiments on this subject may be made known to his ma- 
jesty’s government, has instructed him also to state his expec- 
tation that the king, seeing the great interest now involved in 
the subject, and the deep solicitude felt by the people of the 
United States respecting it, will enable him, when presenting 
the subject to congress, as his duty willrequire him to do, at the 
opening of their next session, to announce at that time the re- 
sult of that appeal, and of his majesty’s efforts for its success.”’ 

It was not at Washington alone that the French govern- 
ment was given by the executive of the United States to un- 
derstand that the president, confiding in the assurances which 
he had received, would await the result of the renewed efforts 
to pass the bill of appropriation through the new French cham- 
bers. Instructions were transmitted from the department of 
state, under date the 27th of June, 1834, addressed to Mr, Li- 
vingston, in which, after adverting to M. Serrurier’s note, the 
secretary says: **You will see that, although no explanation is 
afforded of the causes which led to the rejection of the bill by 
the chamber, yet the assurance of the king’s adherence to the 
treaty, and of the determination of the king and his government 
to take all constitutional meana in their power both to induce 
the chamber to carry it into effect, and to hasten the time when 
it may be acted on by the chambers, are so strong, that, with- 
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out imputing the grossest bad faith, it is impossible altogether 
to rejectthem. It was, moreover, evident, from the discussion 
in the chamber, that the assurances which had been made to 
you of the sincerity of the ministers were, in a great degree at 
least, well founded; indeed, the speeches of the duke de Brog 
lie, in which the obligations of France, on the subject, vere 
urged with an ability and frankness that reflect the highest ho- 
nor on that emineat minister, were perhaps sufficient to remove 
all doubt on that point.”? In pursuance of these instructions, 


Mr. Livingston, in a note addressed to the French minister of 


foreign affairs, under date the 29th July, 1834, says: ‘Instruc- 
tions, which I had in some measure anticipated in my note to 
your excellency of the 26th instant, have this day been receiv- 
ed. They make it my duty, (one which I perform with plea- 
sure), to assure his majesty’s government that the president 
feels the most perfect confidence in the assurances which have 
been given of his majesty’ desire to fulfil the stipulations of the 
convention of July, 1831, with the United States, through this 
legation, and particularly in those contained in an official com- 
munication, made by M. Serrurier to the secretary of the Unit 

ed States, that the law for carrying the treaty into effect should 
be presented to the new chambers, with the just hope that a 
more intimate knowledge of the justice of its provisions, and of 
the interest of the two nations would insure its passage.”? Ina 
subsequent note of Mr. Livingston, as late as the 3d of August, 
1834, in which he urges, with great earnestness, an early con- 
vocation of the chambers for the purpose of again presenting 
the bill to their consideration, he declares that “the utmost re- 
liance is placed in the assurances, of his majesty’s ministers, 
and that not a doubt is entertained of the sincerity of their 
desire to procure the means of executing the treaty.”’ 

The committee take great pleasure in expressing their con- 
currence with the president and Mr. Livingston, in the belief of 
the anxious desire of the king and his government faithfully to 
execute the treaty. It is due to frankness and justice to de- 
clare, that they have not seen any reason whatever to occasion 
doubt or distrust as to the sincerity of the king. It would be 
incredible that the king should not be desirous to execute a 
treaty, in the formation of which he had a personal and particu- 
lar agency, which was concluded by his voluntary authority, 
and which had finally received his deliberate sanction. Inde- 
pendent of the obligations of justice and good faith, the head 
of any government would be prompted, under such circum- 
atances, by personal character and pride, to desire the success 
of a leading measure of his administration. 

It having been thus arranged between the two governments, 
that they should await the issue of a renewed appeal to the 
French chambers, for the requisite appropriation of funds to 
execute the treaty, the committee have examined into the 
causes which have induced the president to recommend to 
congrese the adoption of a measure of self-redress,to be used in 
the contingency of their refusal to make the appropriation. 
The president states, in his message to congress, that **The 
pledges given by the French minister, upon receipt of his 
instructions, were that, as soon after the election of the new 
members as the charter would permit, the legislative chambers 
of France should be called together, and the proposition for an 
appropriation laid before them; that all the constitutional pow- 
ers of the king and his cabinet should be exerted to accomplish 
the object; and that the result should be made known early 
enough to be communicated to congress at the commencement 
of the present session. 


The president continues, ‘“‘I regret to say that the pledges 
made through the minister of France have not been redeemed. 
The new chambers met on the 31st July last, and although the 
subject of fulfilling treaties was alluded to in the speech from 
the throne, no attempt was made by the king or his cabinet to 
procure an appropriation to carry itinto execution. The rea- 
sons given for this omission, although they might be considered 
sufficient in an ordinary case, are not consistent with the ex- 
pectations founded upon the assurances given here, for there is 
no constitutional obstacle to entering into legislative business at 
the first meeting of the chambers. This point, however, might 
have been overlooked, had not the chambers, instead of being 
called to meet at so early a day that the result of their delibera- 
tions might be communicated to me, before the meeting of con- 
gress, been prorogued to the 29th of the present month—a period 
so late that their decision can scarcely be made known to the 
present congress prior to its dissolution. To avoid this delay, 
our minister at Paris, in virtue of the assurance given by the 
French minister in the United States, strongly urged the cenvo- 
cation of the chambers at an earlier day, but without success. 
It is proper to remark, however, that this refusal has been ac- 
companied with the most positive assurances, on the part of 
the executive government of France, of their intention to press 
the appropriation at the ensuing session of the chambers.”’ 

The pledge given by the French minister, to which the presi- 
dent is presumed to refer, is contained in the following para 
graphs of his note to the secretary of state, of the 5th June, 
1834: “The king’s government, sir, will make every loyal and 
constitutional effort to that effect, and will do all that its perse- 
vering persuasion of the justice and of the mutual advantages 
of the treaty authorise you to expect from it. Its intention, 
moreover; is to ¢o all that our constitution allows, to hasten, as 
much as possible, the period of the new presentation of the re 
jected law.”’ In his answer to that note of the French minister, 


the secretary of state expresses the expectation of the president, 
that the king will enable him, when presenting the subject to 








congress, as his duty will require him to do, at the opening of 
their next session, to announce, at that time, the result of that 
appeal, and of his majesty’s efforts for its success. If the French 
minister had, in a reply to this note, assented to the expectation 
of the president, there would have been a positive and explicit 
engagement, and the subsequent omission to convoke the 
chambers in time to admit of the communication to congres, at 
its present session, of the result of their deliberations, would 
have been an indisputable violation of it; but he made no reply 
or, if he did, it has not been communicated to the senate. , 

At Paris, the French government was strenuously urged by 
Mr. Livingston, first, to submit the appropriation to the cham- 
ber of deputies, which assembled on the 3lst July; and that not 
being acceded to, secondly, that they should be specially called 
early in the autumn for that purpose, To these demands, ad. 
miral de Rigny, the minister of foreign affairs, at first replied 
in his note of the 3lst of July, 1834, to Mr. Livingston, “the 
king’s government, I do not hesitate to repeat, will eager!y 
seize the first occasion again to submit to the deliberation of 
the legislature the bill requisite for carrying into effect the con- 
vention of 1831; and will use every exertion in its power to ob- 
tain an issue to this important question conformable to the 
wishes of the two cabinets. But certainly it will not be requi- 
site for me to explain the reasons which will prevent the sub- 
ject from being brought before the chambers during the short 
session which the king will open this day.”’ 

“This session, the only object of which is to give the cham- 
bers an opportunity of organizing themselves, will be almost 
immediately prorogued; and it will be needless to demonstrate 
to you, sir, the impossibility of keeping a legislature assembled 
ata season of the year, during which in France, as in the 
United States, and in most countries under a constitutiona} 
form of government, parliamentary labors are habitually sus- 
pended.”? 


‘*T regret, then, that on this point his majesty’s government 
is unable to accede to the desire which you have expressed to 
me; as to the demands that the chamber should be convoked in 
the autumn, in order to determine on the subject of the bill 
which was presented during the last session; it would be equal- 
ly impossible for the king’s government to enter into any posi- 
live engagement to that effect. But as soon as they can be as- 
sembled you may be assured that, among the subjects first sub- 
mitted to their deliberatons, will be the treaty, all the stipula- 
tions of which we sincerely desire to obtain the means of exe- 
cuting.”? In reply to an intimation of Mr. Livingston, that the 
president could not avoid laying before congress, at the present 
session, a statement of the position of affairs, nor under any 
circumstances permit the session to end on the third of March 
next, as it must, without recommending such measures as he 
might deem that justice and the honor of the country should 
require, admiral de Rigny expresses the hope, “‘that if the pre- 
sident of the United States should not consider himself at liber- 
ty to dispense with calling the attention of congress to the state 
of this affair, he will only do so for the purpose of communicat- 
ing the reasons for his confidence in the honesty of our inten- 
tions, and of counteracting any tendency to the adoption of 
measures, the more likely to be regretted, as they could only 
impede the settlement of a question, from which we are sin- 
cerely desirous to exclude any new difficulties.’’ 

Mr. Livingston having again, in his note of the third of Au- 
gust, urged, with great earnestness and force, the fulfilment of 
the pledges given by Mr. Serrurier, at Washington, as he un- 
derstood them, admiral de Rigny, in his reply of the seventh of 
that month, finally says: ‘‘On reading over Mr. Serrurier’s note, 
[I am unable, [ confess, to find in it any engagement or expres- 
sion which is at variance with what I have had the honor to 
communicate to you myself. 

‘*The king’s minister at Washington, has said nothing incon- 
sistent with truth, when he spoke of our disposition to do all 
that the constitution would permit, in order to hasten the pe- 
riod for the presentation of the rejected bill. But you are 
aware that the execution of this plan is subordinate to consi- 
derations not to be lost sight of, for the sake of the very end 
which both governments are anxious to attain; and Mr. Serru- 
rier cannot have meant any thing else in the part of his note 
which has thus been particularly regarded at Washington. You 
know, sir, the motive which would prevent the presentation to 
the chambers of the projet de loi, respecting the convention of 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, during the session, 
which will be immediately prorogued. Reasons, equally pe- 
remptory and equally clear, would forbid assembling the cham- 
bers before winter, for the special purpose of voting on the 
question, and it is with regret, I repeat, that we find ourselves 
unable to accede to the desire of the president of the United 
States on this point. But, besides the impossibility of keeping 
the chambers together at a time of the year during which par- 
liamentary labors are habitually suspended, and when the de- 
puties already appear impatient to return to their homes, there 
is another consideration applying to the treaty of one thonsand 
eight hundred and thirty one. the importance of which cannot 
have escaped your attention. Placed,as you are, in a situation 
to judge of every thing here which could have relation to the 
question, you must have been convinced with what circum- 
spection (managemens) it has to be treated before the legisla- 
ture and the public; and your own observations on this point 
must have enabled you to appreciate the system of prudence 
and procrastination (adjournement) which the king’s govern- 
ment bad prescribed for itself. These precautions are equally 
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necessary and proper at present, and, without entering here 
into details, the want of which your own penetration may easi- 
ly supply, it is to be doubted, I must say, whether in the actual 
state or things, an untimely (anticipee) assembling of the cham- 
bers for the purpose of securing, by their assent, the execution 
of the treaty of one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, 
would produce those advantages which are, at Washington, 
expected from such a course. 

‘After these explanations, in which your government will, 
[ flatter myself, discover as much frankness as there is in the 
communications which it has instructed you to make, I repeat 
that, as soon as the chambers can be assembled, the projet de 
loi, which they discussed in their last session, will be one of 
the first subjects presented to them, and this new delay, I hope, 
will be far from injuring the prospect of success of an affair in 
which the assistance of time has been already usefully invok 
ed”? Admiral de Rigny concludes his note, by observing, ‘the 
moderation of the chief magistrate of the republic of the United 
States is a new testimonial of the nobleness of his character, 
and of the enlightened principles by which his policy is guided. 
He will continue, we doubt not, to display in this business a 
spirit of wisdom and teconciliation well calculated to second 
our efforts for a successful termination of the affair; and he 
must be well persuaded that the French government, as it com- 
prehends the extent of its engagements, will fulfil them with 
that good faith which presides over all its actions.’ 

The committee thought it might be agreeable to the senate to 
present copious extracts from the correspondence, showing the 
pledges contained in Mr. Serrurier’s note, referred to by the 
president, and how they were understood at Washington and 
at Paris. The committee have believed it right, indeed, to em 
body in this report large portions of the correspondence and do- 
cuments, that the means might be at hand of testing the cor. 
rectness of the conclusions at which they have arrived, by the 
proofs from which they weredrawn. This was regarded by the 
committee as essentially necessary, in respect to Mr. Serru- 
rier’s assurances, since it is manifest that the president’s con- 
viction that they have been violated, has exercised a controlling 
influence on his mind in recommending to congress the mea- 
sure of reprisals. 


The committee concur with the president in considering that 
the general terms of the language of Mr. Serrurier’s note au- 
thorised the interpretation that there would be an early call of 
the chambers for the purpose of submitting the bill to them. 
That language is, that the intention of the king’s government, 
“moreover, is to do all that cur coustitution allows, to hasten, 
as much as possible, the period of the new presentation of the 
rejected law.’? The king, by the constitution of France, has 
the power of convoking the chambers whenever he pleases; 
and the exercise of this power or prerogative was necessary to 
comply with the terms of an engagement in which the execu- 
tive of the United States was assured that the period of pre- 
senting anew the rejected bill, should be hastened as much as 
possible. The committee have not been able, however, to in- 
fer from the assurances of Mr. Serrurier, as the president has 


done, the further pledge that the result of the deliberations of 


the chambers should be made known early enough to be com- 
municated to congress at the commencement of the present 
session. Such, no doubt, was the laudable wish of the presi- 
dent, but they do not think that an engagement to that effect is 
fairly to be implied from the assurances of the French minister. 

It is manifest, from the message of the president, that the im- 
mediate cause of bis recommendation of the contingent mea- 
sure of reprisals, was the failure to execute the pledges which 
he understood had been given. If, at the instance of Mr. Liv- 
ingston, the appropriation bill had been submitted to the cham 
bers, convened on the 3lst of July, 1834; or if they had been 
convoked for that purpose early in the autumn, and they had 
continued their deliberations on that subject down to the pre 
sent time, itis not probable that the president would have re- 
commended any measure of self redress. It is not improbable 
to suppose that the president would have abstained from any 
such recommendation, if he had known, what recent intelli- 
gence from France shows, that, in point of fact, the chambers 
assembled on the first of December, instead of the 29th, the day 
on which it was believed by the president they would meet. 

In this limited view of the subject, the question would be, 
whether the committee ought to advise the adoption of a mea- 
sure, the tendency of which may be a rupture between the two 
countries, because the king of France, in violation of a pledge, 
did not call its legislative bodies together some sixty or ninety 
days earlier than the period of their accustomed meeting? If, 
without reason, such an extra session had been refused, the 
committee would hesitate before, for that sole cause, they 
would take upon themselves the responsibility of giving such 
advice. But the French government have assigned reasons, at 
least plausible, for declining to accede to the president’s wish 
Or an extra session of the chambers. They say that in France, 
as is known to be the case in the United States, during certain 
seasons of the year, legislative labors are habitually suspended; 
that, owing to the opposition to the bill of appropriation, they 
are obliged to proceed with great circumspection, and to adopt 
a system of prudence and procrastination; that Mr. Livingston, 
to whose personal knowledge they appeal, (and he does not 
deny it), is aware, from his own observation, of the obstacles 
they have to encounter, and the caution which they are bound 
to practice, that a special call of the chambers would not be at 
tended with the benefit expected from it at Washington, and 


might endanger the success of the measure; and finally, they 
appeal to the moderation of the president to exercise a spirit of 
wisdom and reconciliation in seconding their efforts, and in 
counteracting the adoption of any measures, the tendency of 
which would be more regretted, as they could only impede the 
settlement of a question from which they profess themselves to 
be seriously desirous to exclude any new difficulties. 

If these reasons are not sufficient to command conviction, 
the committee think that they ought to secure acquiescence in 
the resolution of the king not to hazard the success of the bill 
by a special call of the French legislature, at an unusual season 
of the year. Throughout the whole negotiation which preced- 
ed the conclusion of the treaty, and all that has followed it, the 
king of France has uniformly displayed a strong desire of a sa- 
tisfactory accommodation of existing difficulties. And itis no 
more than a just tribute to his fidelity, to declare, atter a care- 
ful perusal of the whole correspondence, the conviction of the 
committee, that, up to the date of the last note from his minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, in August last, he had invariably, on all 
suitable occasions, manifested an anxious desire, faithfully and 
honestly, to fulfil the engagements contracted under his autho- 
rity and in his name. ‘The opposition to the execution of the 
treaty, and the payment of our just claims, does not proceed 
from the king’s government, but trom a majority in the cham- 
ber of deputies. In such a ease, whilst the king and his minis- 
ters are exerting their best endeavors lo secure an appropria- 
tion, sound policy requires that we should second them, 
strengthen them, and, above all, do nothing to impair their 
force, and augmeut the opposition already prevailing against 
the treaty in the chambers. 

The refusal of one portion of a foreign government, whose 
concurrence is necessary to carry into effect a treaty with ano- 
ther, may be regarded, in strictness, as tantamount to a refusal 
of the whole government. But when the head of that foreign 
government—the organ which conducts all foreign intercourse, 
avows its anxious desire, faithfully, to execute the treaty; when 
it gives the strongest assurances of its determination to perse- 
vere, with the co-ordinate branches of the government, to the 
accomplishment of that end; when, too, means of fulfilling the 
treaty have been but once refused by a majority of only eight 
voices in an assembly composed of 344 members present; and 
when we reflect how often, in the annals of deliberative bodies, 
we find instances of measures which had previously failed ul- 
timately succeeding, the committee must think that the time 
has not yet arrived for entertaining consideration of the serious 
question whether the congress of the United States ought now 
to resort to any measure of self redress. The civilized spirit 
of the age, the forbearance and moderation which have ever 
characterised the government of the United States, and the ob- 
ligations of congress to the people of the United States to avoid 
war, Or measures tending direetly to produce war, except in the 
last extremity; all seem to the committee to demand that we 
should await the result of the renewed exertions of the French 
king and his cabinet to secure the financial means to execute 
the treaty. 

The committee agree with the president, that the United 
States ought not to consent to going behind the treaty for any 
purpose of disturbing its mutual stipulations. It ought to be 
considered as having finally closed whatever it professes to set- 
tle. But, for all other purposes, the door of negotiation ought 
to be considered as yet open. The object of negotiation is by 
adducing facts, and urging arguments, and by appeals to reason, 
to bring nations to common convictions and conclusions. In 
a previous part of this report, it has been stated that deep-root- 
ed prejudices, and great misconception of facts prevailed in the 
chambers with respect to the treaty, and especially in regard to 
the amount of indemnity. There is reason to apprehend that 
these impediments to a just consideration and a fair execution 
of the stipulations of the treaty are not yet completely removed, 
Among the last acts of the French government, which have 
been communicated by the executive to the senate, is a note 
from the French miuister of foreign affairs, under date the 8th 
August last, requesting information as to the proceedings of the 
commissioners appointed under the treaty with Spain of 1819; 
documents to prove that the owners of American vessels seiz- 
ed in St. Sebastian, and sold at Bayonne, in 1810, have receiv- 
ed no part of the indemnity allowed by that treaty; the report 
made to congress by the board of commissioners, at the last 
session of congress, for the distribution of the indemnity stipu- 
lated in the treaty of 1831; and the report to congress of the in- 
demnity for slaves allowed by England in the treaty of Ghent. 

The object of this information and of these documents, sought 
for by the French ministry, is no doubt to enlighten the French 
chambers, and to carry into them the same conviction to which 
it has brought itself of the justice of our demands. It should 
be our wish and our aim, in future negotiation, to explain 
every thing that is dark or doubtful, and to afford the fullest and 
clearest elucidations on all points. We might, indeed, proudly 
and coldly hold up the treaty in our hands, and say to France, 
here is your bond, which we demand you immediately to dis- 
charge. But we owe it to our character, to truth, to justice, to 
the dignity of the nation, to satisfy the French chambers and 
the whole world, that, although our demand is sanctioned and 
justified by the solemn obligations ofa national compact, we 
would scorn to insist upon it, if it were not also sustained by 
the immutable principles of eternal justice. 

In recommending adherence yet longer to negotiation, for the 





purposes indicated, the committee are encouraged by the past 
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experience of this government. Almost every power of Eu- 
rope, especially during the wars of the French revolution, and 
several of those of the new states on the American continent, 
have, from time to time, given to the United States just cause 
of war. Millions of treasure might have been expended, and 
countless numbers of human beings been sacrificed, if the 
United States had rashly precipitated themselves into a state of 
war upon the occurrence of every wrong. But they did not. 
Other and more moderate and better councils prevailed. The 
result attested their wisdom. With most of the powers, by the 
instrument of negotiation, appealing to the dictates of reason 
and of justice, we have happily compromised and accommodat- 
ed all difficulties. Even with respect to France, after negotia- 
tions of near a quarter century’s duration; after repeated ad- 
missions, by successive governments of France, of the justice 
of some portion of our claims, but after various repulses, under 
one pretext or another, we have advanced not retrograded. 
France, by a solemn treaty, has admitted the justice, and stipu- 
lated to pay a specified sum in satisfaction of our claims. 
Whether this treaty is morally and absolutely binding upon the 
whole French people or not, it is the deliberate act of the royal 
executive branch of the French government, which speaks, 
treats and contracts, with all foreign nations for France. The 
execution of the stipulations of such a treaty may be delayed— 
postponed, as we have seen—contrary to the wishes of the 
king’s government; but sooner or later they must be fulfilled, or 
France must submit to the degrading stigma of bad faith. 

Having expressed these views and opinions, the committee 
might content themselves, and here conclude; but they feel 
called upon to say something upon the other branch of the alter- 
native, stated in the outset, as having been presented by the 
president of the United States to the consideration of congress. 
The president is under a conviction that the United States 
ought to insist on a prompt execution of the treaty; and, in case 
it be refused, or longer delayed, take redress in their own 
hands. He aecordingly recommends that a law be passed, au- 
thorising reprisals upon French property, in case provision 
shall not be made for the payment of the debt at the approach- 
ing session of the French chambers. ‘This measure he deems 
of a pacific character, and he thinks it may be resorted to with- 
out giving just cause of war. 

It is true, that writers on the public law speak and treat of re- 
prisals as a peaceful remedy, in cases which they defae and 
limit. It is certainly a very compendious one, since the injured 
nation has Only to authorise the seizure and sale of sufficient 
property of the debtor nation, Or its citizens, to satisfy the debt 
due; and, if it quictly submit to the process, there is an end of 
the business. In that case, however, we should feel some em- 
barrasement as to the exact amount of the French debt for 
which we should levy—because, being payable in six instal- 
ments, With interest, computed from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications of the treaty, (February, 1832), only two of 
those instalments are yetdue. Should we enforce payment of 
those two only, and resort to the irritating, if not hazardous, re- 
medy of reprisals, as the others shall successively fall due; or, 
in consequence of default in the payment of the first two, con- 
sider them all now due and levy for the whole? 


Reprisals do not of themselves produce a state of public war, 
but they are not unfrequently the immediate preeursor of it. 
When they are accompanied with an authority, from the go- 
vernment which admits them, to employ force, they are belicv- 
ed invariably to have led to war in all cases where the nation 
against which they are directed is able to make resistance. It 
is wholly inconceivable that a powerful and chivalrous nation, 
like France, would submit, without retaliation, to the seizure 
of the property of her unoffending citizens, pursuing their law- 
ful commerce, to pay a debt which the popular branch of her 
legislature had refused to acknowledge and provide for. It 
cannot be supposed that France would tacitly and quietly as- 
sentto the payment of a debt to the United States, by a forci- 
ble seizure of French property, which, after full deliberation, 
the chambers had expressly refused its consent to discharge. 
Retaliation would ensue, and retaliation would inevitably ter- 
minate in war. Inthe instance of reprisals made by France 
upon Portugal, cited by the president, the weakness of this 
power, convulsed and desolated by the ravages of civil war, 
sufficiently accounts for the fact of their being submitted to, 
and not producing a state of general hostilities between the two 
nations. 


Reprisals so far partake of the character of war, that they are 
an appeal from reason to force; from negotiation, devising a re- 
medy to be applied by the common consent of both parties, to 
self redress, carved out and regulated by the will of one of 
them; and, if resistance be made, they convey an authority to 
subdue it, by the sacrifice of life, if necessary. 


The framers of our constitution have manifested their sense 
of the nature of this power. by associating it in the same clause 
with grants to congress of the power to declare war,and to 
make rules concernitg captures on land and water. 

Without dwelling further on the nature of this power, and 
under a full conviction that the practical exercise of it against 
France would involve the United States in war, the committee 
are of opinion that two considerations decisively oppose the in- 
vestment of such a power in the president, to be used in the 
contingency stated by him. 


In the first place, the authority to grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, be‘ng specially delegated to congress, congress ought 
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to retain to itself the right of judging of the expediency of grant. 
ing them, under all the circumstances existing at the time 
when they are proposed to be actually issued. The committee 
are not satisfied that congress can, constitutionally, delegate 
this right. It is true that the president proposes to limit the ex- 
ercise of it to one specified contingency. But if the law be 
passed, as recommended, the president might, and probably 
would, feel himself bound to execute it, in the event, no mat- 
ter from what cause, of provision not being made for the fulfy- 
ment of the treaty by the French chambers, now understood to 
be in session. The committee can hardly conceive the possj- 
bility of any sufficient excuse for a failure to make such proyj- 
sion. But, if it should unfortunately occur, they think that 
without indulging in any feeling of unreasonable distrust 
towards the executive, congress ought to reserve to itself the 
constitutional right, which it possesses, of judging of all the cir. 
cumstances by which such refusal might be attended; of hear- 
ing France, and of deciding whether, in the actual posture of 
things, as they may then exist, and looking to the condition of 
the United States, of France, and of Europe, the issuing of Jet- 
ters of marque and reprisal ought to be authorised, or any other 
measure adopted. 

In the next place, the president, confiding in the strong as- 
surances of the king’s government of its sincere disposition to 
fulfil, faithfully, the stipulations of the treaty, and of its inten- 
tion, with that view, of applying again to the new chambers for 
the requisite appropriation, very properly signified during the 
last summer, through the appropriate organs at Washington 
and at Paris, his willingness to await the issue of this experi- 
ment. Until itis made, and whilst it is in progress, nothing, it 
sevins to the committee, should be done, on our part, to betray 
suspicions of the integrity and fidelity of the French govern- 
ment; nothing, the tendency of which might be, to defeat the 
success of the very measure we desire. This temporary for- 
bearance is the more expedient, since the French government 
has earnestly requested that we should avoid “all that might 
become a cause of fresh irritation between the two countries, 
compromit the treaty, and raise up an obstacle, perhaps insur- 
mountable, to the views of reconciliation and harmony, which 
animate the king’s council.”? 

The president seem: to have been aware of the possibility of 
a misinterpretation of his message, and he has sought to guard, 
the committee hope with success, against its being viewed in 
the lightofa menace. Butif his recommendation be fottowed 
up by the passage of a law of reprisals in congreas, it is much 
to be apprehended that our purpose might be swpposed to be 
one of intimidation. France would took at our acts, not our 
protestations. And, in a reversal of situations, congress would 
hardly consider it consistent with its dignity, its independence, 
and the freedom of deliberation, to pass an act of appropriation 
for a foreign government, with a measure of self redress, de- 
nounced and suspended over its head by that foreign govern- 
ment. Ifcongress shall decline authorising reprisals, France 
will have no right to impute to the government of the United 
States any design to appeal to her fears, and will be deprived 
of any such pretext for refusing to execute the treaty. In that 
event, the message of the president will be regarded as the 
manifestation of a lively sensibility to the honor and interests 
of his country, but his recommendation, not being adopted by 
the only department of the government competent to carry it 
into effect, it could afford no apology to France for disregard- 
ing the obligations of nationat faith and justice. 

It may, and probably will be asked, but suppose, contrary to 
all our just expectations, France should continue to fail to exe- 
cute the treaty, what is then to be done? The committee wilt 
indulge no such supposition. They will not anticipate the pos- 
sibility of a final breach by France of her solemn engagements. 
They limit themselves to a consideration of the posture of 
things as they actually now exist. They will not look beyond 
the impenetrable veil which covers the future. At the same 
time, it cannot be doubted that the United States are abundant- 
ly able to sustain themselves in any vicissitudes to which they 
may be exposed. The patriotism of the peopte has been, bith- 
erto, equal to all emergencies, and if their courage and constan- 
cy, when they were young and comparatively weak, bore them 
safely through all past struggles, the hope may be confidently 
entertained now, when their numbers, their strength, and their 
resources, are greatly increased, that they will, whenever the 
occasion may arise, triumphantly maintain the honor, the 
rights, and the interests, of their country. Without, however, 
prematurely disclosing the mode of performing any duty which 
the government of the United States may, in any contingency, 
hereafter be called upon to fulfil to the people of these states; 
without expressing any anticipations inconsistent with the ho- 
nor and good faith, or announcing any purposes, wounding to 
the pride of France, the committee think it most expedient to 
leave congress unfettered, and free to deliberate on whatever 
exigency may henceforward arise. 


Sntertaining these opinions and views upon the present state 
of our relations with France, the committee finally conclude by 
recommending to the senate the adoption of the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient, at this time, to pass any 
law vesting in the president authority for making reprisals upon 
French property, in the contingency of provision not being 
made for paying to the United States the indemnity stipulated 
by the treaty of 1831, during the present session of the French 
chambers. 





